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ABSTBACT 

This report outlines preliminary results of research 
analysis concerning one of 15 interr^elated topics studied at an 
experimental "school without walls" to gain an understanding of the 
processes and outcomes involved in an attempt to establish an 
alternative social institution. The report is divided into four 
sections. Section 1 presents a chronology of the major events in 
Metro's attempt to involve students in decision-making. Section 2 
presents generalizations about the dyn*amics of this process based on 
a preliminarjl analysis of the data. Section 3 presents some examples 
of each of the specific types of data collected, focusing on the 
approach to involvement in decision-making taken pj various subgrolips 
in the student body. Section 4 outlines some ways in which the 
results of the completed research • program can be used in the 
development and evaluation of future alternative jsdhools. The final 
section includes a discussion of implications of the Metro research 
on student involvement ir decision-making for the development of 
_i>±fcer-irlirenrative schools. (Author/ttLF) 
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This preliminary anol/sis and presentation of research Hpto concerning the 
development of Metro High School in Chicago was prepared to illustrate the 
ncture of this research program. We ore currently seeking funds to complete 
date anolysis and preporotion of training moterials bosed on this research. 
The nature of the research, steps required to complete it, and potenttol uses 
of the results are described in more detail in A ^y>^^ Completion of 
Reseorch on the Oevelopment of an Altemotive School, The collection of 
research data has been wpportod by the two grants from the Urbon Education 
Research Fund, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. The anolysis of 
student involvement in decision-making in this report is bosed substantially 
on the work of Stephen H. Wilson, a member of the reseorch team who is 
currently completing o doctorci thesis on this subject at the University of 
Chicago. 

We hope that this preliminary report will olso be useful Vo those who ore 
involved in oitemotive schools. 
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^ 1. 

Introduction 

This report outlines preliminary results of research analysts concemingone of 
fifteen interrelated topics that have been studied intensively at Metro High School, 
on experimental "school without wells'* opcroting within the Chicogo Public School 
system. Its purpose is to provide a specific example of date ond the initial results 
in this research program. The overoll purpose of the reseorch program is to gain a 
detailed understanding of the processes and outcomes involved in an- attempt to es- 
tablish on alternative social institution. ^ The fifteen interrelated oreos under study 
ore the following: 

1. Development af the school's goals: origins, modification of goals in 
pnoctice, outcomes related, to goois. ^ 

2. Cognitive outcomes of the program after 1 1/2 years and their relation- 
ships to process. Bosic skills, skills for independent Jeorning, knowledge 
of the city, vocational knowledge. 

3. Affective outcomes and their relationship to process: imoge of self, 
sense of control, interpersonal relationships. 

4. Successful classroom practices: structure of dosses, strategies for pro- 
moting independent learning, student-teacher negotiations, integration 
of skills !n learning units. 

5. Changes in teacher role in the developing Institution: integration of 
responsibilities for counseling, teaching, curriculum planning, de- 
velopment of outside courses, declsion-moking. 

6. Internal staff cooperation: staff's development of procedures for decision- 
making and implementation, cooperotiv«^ teaching, mutual support. 

' A description of the Metro program is contained in The Metro School: A Report 
on Chicago's Experimental School Without Walls. A description of the research 
design and methods is contained in A Proposal for Completion of Research on the 
Development of on Alternative School. 
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7. Approaches fo counseling: a feccher as growp leader in counseling groups, 
counseling sfudenfs wifh personal problems, counseling students for re- 
sponsibility vyithin the Metro program. 

8* Student-teacher relationships: vorioLjcs of learning relationships, re** * 
lationships outside classes. 

9, Student Involvement In institutional dccision-moking: influences of stu- 
dent and staff attitudes and skills, institutional constraints. 

10. Students' involvement in personal academic decisions: selection of course 
of study, involvement in policy decisions within courses, choice of Iridi- 
vidual projects. 

n. Use of community resources for learning: varieties of resource use, 
characteristics of effective learning experiences, school-community 
conflicts. 

12. Communications within the institution: formal and informal communica- 
tion patterns, breakdowns in communicotions. 

I 

13. Administrative support and procedures: leadership patterns, nature and 
. /effects of administrative procedures. 

/ . ' . 

14. / Dynamics of intergroup relations: race ond class relations, patterns of 
I friendship cliques. 

15. Relotionship v(ith the school system: origins of the innovation, problems, ^ 
strategics for dcoifng with bureoucrocy. 

In studying these topics In the developing experimental school, we hove attempted to 

combine quontltotlvc ond quolitotlve approaches to provide a full picture of the 

phenomena under study. For any given orca of study, information is available from 

most or all of the following sources: 

1 . Paper ond pencil questionnaires and achievement tests administered at 

the beginning of the program and at regular intervals. All 350 Metro stu- 
dents and a control group of 100 students who applied to Metro but were 
not admitted in the rondom selection process were tested. 

2. In-depfh Interviews administered to a stratified random sample of 48 
Metro ond control students ot the beginning of the program and ofter 
1 1/2 ycors of operation (Referred to as the subsomple.). 




3. Observotions and informal interviews focusing on the subsample stu- 
dents in all major formal and informol contexts in the Metro program. 

Extensive participant observation and informol interviews focusing on 
issues and contexts within the program rather than particular individuols. 
Includes critical events in the school's development. 

4. Short structured interviews (mini-Interviews) with random samples of 
students stratified by sex and race. Conducted periodically ornl es- 
pecially during periods of controversy within the school. 

, 5. A nearly complete file of documents that hove been produced in the 
school to this point, including meeting reports and agendas, position 
popcrs, notices, correspondence, etc. 

Qur attempt nos been to use each approach to its best advantage to document processes 
end outcomes of the program in the areas being studied. Quantified data from ques- 
tionnaires and interviews.provides a framework which is given texture end specific 
reollty by extensive participant observotion and informal interviewing. A more com* 
plete ouMtne of the research program appears in A Proposal for Completion of Research 
on the De velopment of on Alternotive School. ^ 

Of rhe fifteen topics under study, research concerning student involvement in 
institutional d<5cision-ma!<ing hos been chosen for presentation. This material was 
selected since on onalysis of a portion of the dcto on this topic has olfeody been 
completed in a doctorol dissertotion by Stephen H. Wilson, University of Chicago, 
who is 0 member of the research team (P articipant Observation Field Study of on Ex- 
perimental High School). 

The following report is divided into four sections. Section I presents a chronology 
of the major events in MctroS attempt to involve students in decision-making. Section 
It presents importer. t generalizations about the dynamics of this process that con be 
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mode on the basis of o preliminory onolysis of the rcscorch doto. Section III presents 

some exomples of eoch of the specific types of doto collected; the doto presented 

focuses on on importonf ospcct of student involvement in institutional decisJcn«makfng 

the opprooch to involvement in decision-moking token by voridus subgroups in the stu- 

« 

dent body« Section IV outlines some woys in which the results of the completed re*- 
search progrom con be used in the development ond evoluotion of future alternative 
schools* This finol port includes o discussion of implicotions of the Metro research 
on student involvement !n decisioo-moki'^g for the development of other olternotivo 
schools* 

This 'preliminory report is designed to serve severol purposes. First, since we are 
currently seeking funding to complete the onolysis of this doto, this report should pro* 
vide o a^pecific exomple of the type of informotion ond products thot will result from 
the reseorch progrom. Second, since mony operating or pionned alternative schools 
hove ploccd emphasis on student involvement in institutionol decision'*making, the 
close onolysis of its dynomics ot Metro High School ond discussion of some of its 
implicotions moy be of assistance to other alternotivo schools. Third, since mony 
people ore seorching for new methods for the evoluotion of educotional progroms, this 
report might provide them v/ith ideos for useful opprooches. 

It should be emphosized thct this initial report is bosed on preliminory inspection 
of port of the doto collected :7nd con provide only o generol "feeling" for the scope 
ond specificity af fhe completed project. 



5. 

I. A Chronology of ^jojar Events 
Metro High School initiators bcgon the School with many assumptions about stu- 

* 

dent porticipation in decision-making commonly made in the oltcmativc schools 
that hove been stortod within the lost few yeors. They felt that olienotion and 
disruption within convcntionoHecondary schools resulted to o large extent from 
the Icck of student involvement in shoping decisions that offected students' lives. 
They felt thot one bosis for on effective leorning progrom would be to lift mast of 
the restrictive rules thot generally govern students* doily behovior (dress code, hall 
passes, etc.), to ollow Studenh to select their own courses within brood distribu- 
tionol requirements, to involve students in the evoluation ond plonryng of individual 
courses, ond to involve students in nfKjking ond implementing policies thot would 
affect the entire community. It is this lost ospect of dec ision-mok ing— involvement 
in dtcision-moking at the institutional leve^ — thot is the focus of this report. 

Staff assumed that students would come forward eagerly to participate in insti- 
tutional decision-making when this opportune y was offered them. Further, they 
didn't wont to prescribe the form that such involvement would take, but hoped that 
the students rhcmselvcs could develop on appropriate fomn for their involvement. 
Below is a list of the major steps that took place in the evolution of this initial ideo: 
First Semester, Spring 1970: Students generally felt that no government was best, 
but that if some form of government was needed, the only valid form of government 
wos one based on direct representation. Thcree'ore, o weekly oil-school meeting 
wos initiated and wns supposed to function as the major decision-making body within 
the school . The all-schoo' meeting was effective in o few crisis situation^ but it 

1) 
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prcvcrt unwic:ldy for making ordinary decisions. AHcndoncc ct fht m^ofings ft II off 
by the middle of the first semester, ond in the absence of cicorcut decisions by these, 
meetings, staff meetings and staff committees became the main areno for decision- 
making. The staff hod b^en me'cting olmost daily since the school opened, trying to 
cope with the many problems of the new institution, ond had cstoblished committees 
dealing with specific arecs in which decisions had to be rrnide (evaluation, curriculum, 
etc.). 

Several faculty members were upset with the gravitation of decision-making to 
the staff, A'ter the all-school meeting failed, students (encouraged by these* staff 

members) formed a representative student government with /wo members from each 

1 

counseling group (similor to c homeroom). However,! this organization met only • 
once rnd quickly faded from existence. The fTK>st sulcessfully sustclncd.stud«nt'in- 
volvcment ccme in a structured staff-student selectic^n committee for new staff mem- 
bers, in which requirements for participation were clearly specified. 
Summer, 1970 ; In o staff-student plonning workshop for the next yccr, \t students 
wer^ selected ct rrndom to pcrticipctu end paid for their pcrticipotion . 
Eoll, 1^/70 : Th^. first pc:rt of the fall semester was chcrocterizcd by confusion re- 
sulting from thu fr^ct thf t A/.etro's permanent headqucrten wasn't finished end the 
progrom hud to xcupy inadequate temporary headquarters. The staff meetings and 
the staff rommittuts ^g<. in functioned as fhe mcjor decision-making unit. These nrveet- 
ings were ';pv.n t: studcn^^und ^off mode periodic attempts to involve students in 
this work. Howcv..r, fW rrniL-in yolvcd . 

Nccr th. end of i^he semester, o^^^^ of stcff and students begcn to meet to try 
to develop r ntw m fur effective stoff-studcnt governing body. Under this 
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plan, an ''odminisfrofivc board" wcs fa become »h€ ccnfral school governing body. 
The board was ta be composed of rcprosenfafivcs from *'likc groups" farmed by both 
staff end studcnfs. A "like group" was ony group of five people who felt fh©y hod 
common infcrcsfs fhcy wanf<jd tc sec represented. Each like group that wished fo 
farm could have roprcscntafion on fhc odminisfrafivc board. This approach fo gover* 
fKjncc was designed fa overcame fwo^probicms of corlicr cffempts of govemmcnf 
orgonizofion. First, fho bcsic unit fo be rcpresente^l wcs fo be a group of people 
.with common interests rather thon a diverse group. Second^ formation of like groups 
was voluntary; inciividuois who wonted to could be permanently represented on the 
administrative boord. Other individuals could choose fo ignore the bocrd or ^ould 
come forward ^xily to influence particular decisions in whfch they were spexifically 
interested, 

Uver a period of scvercl weeks, like groups were sdecfed, a chairman elected, 
and procedures establisheid for the odminrstrof ive board. The bocrd functfontd for 
about six weeks and then quietly expired. Its demise rcpultod from three factors: 
student involvement in the cdministrotive board was ge^^lly limited to the small 
groyp of students who hod bu».n active in post government schemes; if had been hoped 
by the boord's initiators that it could inorpcrcfc the ulrccdy functioning stoff com- 
mittee system und cn:,rdincte its work with the principal^ but this cttcmpt was not 
effective, the bx:rd wos overly concerned cbout the dcng^rs cf centre! izcf ion of pr>wer 
end th( rcsulf wcs lock jf orgcnizrtion . 

Third S emester^ Spring 1971: The demise jf the rdministrotivt bonrd cnce rgain k-ft 
the staff meeting end its cssjcioted commits .i,s c.s tk. mojor cf^nc for dec isi^n-moking 

1 i 



end impkmcn^oticn . By this fimc, tht sfoff hud become fcirly cffcct vt in working 
through issues, motcing clear decisions, ond fixing rcsjv^nsibility for corrying them 
, Formcl shi^i^n^^^^^ ct this point wos slight. Some students atternkKi 

stoff meetings and worked in committees. lr\ crisis situotic^ns, students discussed 
issues at nil-school meetings ond tumid out in somewhct larger numbe^rs to work within 
th(5 stuff decision-mcking opporotus. 

Fourth Semester, Fall 1971: Students bcccnne cngry over odministrctiv^ decisions 
that were mcdc witK^ut consulting them>s^ group of «ew students is ^rov-iding leader- 
ship for c nother attempt to form an orgonized group thot witi represent stbdcnt interests 

■ ■■• J. 

in decision-froklng . - ^ 

This brief chronology wr4l provide o few benchmarks for the analysis cJ the* dy- 
namics of student pv^rt Ic ipoti.-jn in decision-making in the next section. 
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T hi^ DynAnics of Sfudonf Involvement; A Prcllminory Anotysts^ 

The imcoffont mlucncwv on the ckvcl^nKnf of sfudcnf involveni<^nt ot Mcito 
cor. Ik cfgonucd undclsix mojor hcodings: Srudcnfi Intffol Approoch to Inyolycmenf,. 
Staffs initiof Approoch Ho Involvement, Chorac^ristlcs of the Mthro fVogrom, Choroc- 
ttristics of the School System ohci^tHo City, Staff ond Student Approaches in the De- 
vcloping Program, ond Vofiotior^s in />^jpfooch Amftng Stwdtnt Subgr'Hips. TS*.' sononft- 
ixat.ons tfjot itcTO opproprlotc on the faosis of prcliminory onolysii of the doto ore * 
undcflinoti throughout the text/ Along v^^ith $onv of the gtncroHzofions, commcJ^s 
frocn sfydcnts ond vtoff or^ presented. They or*, not inttnd<.d to "ptcv^" the accuracy 
of the gtncrolizotion;, hut merely to illustfoK the jptcific noture of^hc general 
$tOt«.rrH, nt . 
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Stt/d-ntH initml AQprooc'- t o }nvolv»„mcnt ' . , > 

Although- vv., will not a^Umpt to review other reicorch and theory in this outii 
on. diifinc fo" rrtodi by Efzioni is extremely u^ful in undc rstonding the students' 
.niHo! . r., f,!G!--n'. •o.s.^f'i d: r ision-mok irg . Etzioni hypothesizes that organization! 

-d V, lor. fw.. r^Qj,./, vA'^,^v actlv.ty; th-^ 'Sny/rumcfitot " re-olm, which is relotcd to 
tK <■■ ' ■: ,ol s o» ihi orgaiizi.f;nn, and *K "exprtsi.vv " rcolm, which is tc- 

lofcd t ; o r; ' r^ora- conr, ms. In the school context, "Wrumcntal" octivit 

deo! .•^o.-vlv y..' f > .;p fofion of tHv insfrucfiorKjf progrom, wML "expressive" 

-rK.5 ono!yi,s ; bo-,.d of.rvoflly or ,-«3rt(c ipont oburvotions ond interviews. 
The othtrpi fo ]v'.u*y .och conclusion fay rJoting If to ckJto anolyjJs is beyond th 

KOp. Ot .'hi', 'vT C". 

-^Afn.r.o £fz,on>, Oroon.zotionol Control Structure." In Jomes Starch, cd. , 
Hof >dbcoi of OrgonizQtior^t. Chicago- Rond Mc Nolly, 1965. 
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activities center oround friendships, dating, athletics, informal "rapping/' etc. In . 
'many organisations^ two diffcrvrrvi^tructurcs c<blvc to deal v/ith these two rc^-lms^ 



with the expressive realm having leaders, values^ and sfyLs of action that md 
at odds with thu organization of the instrumental realm. In the troditionol school' 
^text, it is often the exprwssiv^ realm in which the adolescent invests most^f his 
encVa^ and ft is leadership in expressive activ!tii.s that determirKs prestige with 
other students. In strictly control Ld high schooU organized along troditiofial llncs^ 
administration and tcqchers often attempt to exert strict controls over not only the 
instrumental realm, but also the/ expressive realm. Traditional school rules touching 
the expressive realm rcgt;late such areas os dress, social interaction, movement, 

eating, and smoking. To defend the if autonomy in the exprcssj^ve realm, students 

/' 

have created seoorate expressive subcultures, and recently have dirextly chollcngcd 

the school's right *o regulate their expressive; activity. ^ 

Coming from traditional school, the major concern of Metro students was to gain 

outondyny in the expressive realm, Metro stoff strongly orKourogod this direction, and 

they considered freedom of movement, dress, cxprcsiton, ossociotion, etc. fufKtomentol. 

to thefyfOgrom's design from the beginning. Thus, in the oreos that students cored 

most about, there was no need for participation in decision-making to goio ^sircd 

ends. The bottle had already been won. At the- end of the first semester of opera- ^ 

tion^ dl students were asked what they liked most about A^tro as comporcd with their 

old school The characteristic of the program cited most oftph woi freedom in the 

expressive realm: freedtyn to talk to friends, get up ond leave if you were resttctt, 

\ ^^^^^^ 

we^r what you wonted, cat when you wanted, etc . 

I 
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The .ohorocteristic cifgd second most often in this $Qmc scries of m>crvtew$ wos 

the closer student-toachcr rolotio nship o t AA ctro, The staff's willingness to grant 
* " [ — ^ [ 

• frq^dom in the oxprussivc rcolm established o degree of trust between teochcrs and 

students.. The.stoff's ottcmpt to estoblish o wormcr more personol tfcocher'-student re- 

lotionship solidified this trust, Stoff me^mbcrs were sensitive to student concerns^ and 

by the end of the firsl semester many students felt comfortable in openly criticizing 

those aspects of the progrom they wonted chdngcd. This freedom to criticize was ex- ^ 

trcmc'ly important ^ students; students generally sow their most desirable role in 

^ decision-making not in tcrms^iieveloping detailed programs and implementing thcm^ 

but in terms of bringing problems to the ottonticn of the staffs who would then hove 

the responsibility to develop solutions, 

•Student: The way yc j got to do it is to make decisions. Then if we don't 
like it, we'll let you know. You do something and we'll react. Students 
don't dig sitting in meetings and stuff. You feel like teachers ore talking 
about stuff and you don't have any Idea whot it means, 

Thi* major concerns of students with regard to school policies might described 
as follows: 

1 . To obtain as wide a field osVossible for expressive activity. 

2/ To be able to complain to the staff about instrumental activities they, 
disliked. 

3. To establish the right to opt out of instrumental activity if they wished. 
To a lor^e extent the first objective was achieved. In the few areas of expressive ac- 
tivity where freedom was notjpllowed (e.g. students were not allowed to smoke in the 

iucotk)/|t 

friction with the staff. The second objective was also achieved almost completely; 

15 
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schooi hoQC<quQrters bc-^ousc of o Boord of Educotiofyrulc), there wos constant minor 
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almost all tcochcrs were op^a to student complaints and effectively communicotcd 
this Willingness to lisfcn to studo^nts^ even though they did not always solve the prob- 
\^rr\s posed. Many students initially felt that the fhirJ objecHvo had also bctn 
oclitcved because of the staff's stated emphasis on freedom in the program. Subse- 
quent efforts by the staff to^tightcn up the attendance policy hove bfcwn a subject of 
cofrtinuous controversy in the program. 

• . \ 

Vn'th their major objectives largely achie^ved, Metro students saw little reason to 
bceomc octively involved in a formal decision-making process. Stoff members argued ^ 
that students should carve 'out some formal dec ision-making role for themselves since 
the stoff might not olways act in the students' best interests This argument^ however^ 
wos extremely obstroct^ and most students wcfe influenced murh more by present 
reality. They saw little need to exr>erid energy in a decision*maktng process when 
things wcr; already going their way. 



/ A major factor in students* reluctance t< 



ture was thei^ strong aversion to many ot the 



create a formal deciston*making struc- 
itructures that were suggested. This 



aversion stemmed from their past negative experience with governmental mechanisms 
and from a set of values that conflicted with ^hc representative decision-mokin^ 
mechanism proposed. 

One of the most powerful deterrents, to the development of a formal mechonis m 
for student participation in government was the students' strongly negative experiences 
with student governments in t!>.tr old schools. In therr pasf experience , such govern- 
ments hod had limited power^ L,en manipulated by teachers and administrators^ mode 
ond e nforced restrictive rules rather than protected student interests^ and been com- 
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( poscd gf studen ts from higher st atus harncs. 

Student: The student council was just puppets for the teachers. They 
pulled the strings and the student cauncil did what they v/antcd. 

Student: There was ane clique that gat invalved. Na ane else paid any 
attentian. 

• Staff ond thase students pushing student gavernment were never successful in communi- 
coting an oitematixe image af what o gDvcmmcnt cauld be ta the mojority of the ^ 
students. 

Student: All government is is some guy going around telling you whot to 
do. There arc people here nobody 5s going to force them to do onything* 

Student: If v/e hove a student government, they'll start moWng rules and ♦ 
^ • nretty soon v/cMI end *jp like the old schools. 

Observer: Why don't you guys get together in some *.ind of student government 
and se^ what you con do about it. (the lock of gym equipment) 
Student: A student government couldn't do that shit. 

, Especially in the Metro situation whore students felt things were going well, many 

students cited local and notional governmental structures wit!i which they were 

dissoiisfied in c^nuing aga i nst o gove rnment at Metro. Politically active "youth 

culture'* students cited the v/or policies of the naiionol government. Many black 

studv.nt$ cited the actions of the police at a local level. In both instances, the form 

of the argument was ^he same: yau*je copying the '--.ind of government that Wc 

already know doesn't v/or!c right. 

^iany studc nts t > .cl brought still another attitude from their previous socialization 

that worked againf;t becoming involved in AAetro: the notion that the individual is 

powerless in acting agai nst lar ger forces in the society. Even in the face of sincere 

attempts to get them involved by staff, some siudent maintained that involvement 
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was pointless. Further, when they did got involved, a small setback confirmed their 

belief that "yCAj ca^^^ fighf the systom/' Finolly, o role in actively planning and 

corrying out decisions was completely toTi^gn to their previous oxpcrkncfc; the most 

many hoped for was a chance to complain. Staff attempts to get students beyond the 

« * 

complaining mode were lorgc!y unsuccessful i 

Closely related to their distrust of governmtntol structures, school-wide policies, 
e'tc. was a personal ethic that is summarized in two current cliche^: "do your own 
thing" ojid "hang tgosc ." One of the strongest trends in our interviews and observa- 
tions reflected student willingness to act on these concepts. 

/ 

The ideal form of government for Metro, many students believed, wos none ot oil. 
There would be no gov^nment, no rules; only "people dealing with people." 
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Student: We're going to have o bc<iutiful anarchy. Everybody's going to do 
their own thing and leave -.verybody else alone. We decided we don't r>ecd 
a government. 

Followi ng from this theory, if there had to be some form of government, it could only 

? : ~ 

involve direct representottcn. Most students felt that o person could only speak for 
himself, not for other people. 

Student; No one con represent me. I'm the only person who knows what 
Tm thJn!<ing ond no one else can present my views* 

The rejucfanco to represent other peopL was related somewhat to the extreme diversity 
of the ^ktro popullyi.*>n; however, some students felt thot they couldn't even repre- 
sent thv-ir best friends. Every individual is unique, and no one has a right to make o 
rule thot might restrict his fre>.dim. 

This deniol of fhc concept of representative government, linked in oort to stu- 
de't:;ts* negotive experiences with student governments in their old schools, called into 
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» 

question the motives rf thofc students who wished to ff rm a repr^sentafivc government. 

Thusy studt^nts who privately admitted that they wcro extremely interested in por»ici^ 

pating in a student governmcnf were reluctant to come forworJ for fcor of being 

branded q% power-hungry by their peers. 

Teacher: Let*s elect a representative. Any nominations. . . ♦ . . No nomina- 
tions? I guwss WwMI have to dsk who's willing to bo ours. 
. Student: (fuigning great reluctano.) I guess if no one wants it. Til 
volunteer. 

0 

The **hang loose^' ethir was also^in strong corifUct with the netion of o governmontol 
structure. It glorifiec^ reacting to the feu|ing af the moment, and coping with each 
situaticr. as it arose. It opposed planning, rules, and long meetings. It led students 
to accept whatever happened with equanimity. If no one showed up for a scheduled 
meeting, "V/e'll just have it another time." If the perscnVha was supposed to buy 
pop far a picnic came without it, the cxplanction "I just couldn't get it together"" 
satisfied many people . 

Further contributing to the reluctance of students to become involved in formol 

decision-making was th^. nature of the staff meetings in which hnony decisions were 

made > Many staff meetings were long, characterized by extended rhetorical cx- 

chongeS, and conductN-d using procedures v/ith which most students were unfamiliar. 

Much time was -xoended discussing details of implementation that students felt 

were trivial • Attendance at a fcw staff meetings confirmed the "^belief that the best 

way to influence derisions was to tal!. informally with teachers ahd let thqfyi fight it out^ 

Student: I'm not going to spend all those hours working an that stuff. Those 
teachers are* hero til 6 every day. ThcyVe paid to do it. 

Student: I shouldn't have to worry about thqt. Tm getting credit for being 
a student, not for being a teacher. 

19 



Tlv process of dvcision**mak!ng ccmc in dead last in terms of cnjoycnent compared 
with the opportunitic to "mcss oround/* "rap^'* "p'oy ball^" etc. that vitrc avotlabk 

at the same time. 

Student: No^ can't, (come to meeting) Me and Karen arc going to mess 
around downtown today. 

Staff's Initial Approach to Involvement • 

Ai it became cloar that the all-school meeting was an inadequate arena for dc- 
cision-making and the problems of inventing on entirely n^w institution mounted, 
the staff Increosingly felt that the- survival of the institution depende^primorily on 
their ability to moke decisions and carry them ouK Student involvement in institu- 
tional decision-making, which for many stoff members had been a tjy priority initially, 
became secondary to Hnding solutions to pressing problems. 

' Given this context, many characteristics of the staff, some of which have already 
been touched on, lessened the liklihood of formal participation by students in institu- 
tional dd(^ision-ma!cing: ^ 

1 . Sfgff mcnbcrs had a close relationship with students, were willing to listen 
to students' gripes about the program, and were often sensitive in reacting to and 
oven anticipating students* needs. 

2. The staff felt ultimately responsible for the success of the program;. they felt 
that if it failed, its demise would be perceived as their responsibility, not the students. 

3. Stranj)ely, the excellence and creativity of the staff worked against student 
involvertient. Te-ntativ^ student ideas were often pale in comparison to well-worked 
out teachers' idods fhat grew out of long experience and anqlysis. 
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4. j Howtvcr mu(.h a stoff member Wos consciously connmitt>,d to student in- 
volv^^mi^nt, his oosf life cxpcri^nc^ as o tcc^hcr oncJ as a student himself had cost 

studcntsl in a submissive roL. fcsp^cially when harried and overworkv^d; staff . 

\ 

KncLi^ rwvcrt to old rok cLfinitions, 

5. jjcmv. staff mcmbwrs w^ro orrtbivaLnr about tk; -ksirobility v^f student in- 

volvumcnt in decisicn--inaking and unsure of its limits. This ambivalence was commu-* 
^ s : ^ 

niearcd (o^t^n in subtle ways) by the qctiotis thy staff in the dvcision-moking 

^> 

process. \ 

ii 

6. T.c^ehLfs hoJ superior skills in thy, process of burc;aucrotic decision-mpking 
comporeJ with students* . This competence acted as o constont pressure (of which 
participants ^cre geqjrolly not. aware) that consotidotcd the stoff role in decision- 
making vis-oivis the students. 

7. Even Whi.n stud^nh were present in staff meetings, staff shaped the cvunt. 

They were always ther^, ond they knew past history of which students wore unaware. 

Teacher: Do ycu !-.now what's going on? 

Student: No, I wasn*t here when you discussed it last week. 

Teacher; Scje, that's one of our biggest prc^blems. WeMI n^^ye/ get anything 

done if it oJy/ays goes en like this. 

Their tcn^*Lncy to assume leadership was complemented by the hesitancy of students to 

exirr leadership anc' ris'c being chcrocterized os ^nwor-hungry by their fellows. 

8. The *;taff itscU .ncounrcrec^ formidabL problems in becoming an effective 
body ior moking tand carrying out decisions. They had had limited experience in work- 
ing in this capacity in previous ti-aching assignments. They hod the foHowing types 

* of difficultfos: personality clashes sometimes obscured issues; an iniriol rejection of 
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^ procedural rules allowwci*dliscussions to wander oimlcssly; those present -qt rT\ectings 
wcfv. oltcn unclear as to virhcn a decision hod been roocheJ; those absent Wwrc net 
always informed abnu^ decisions; rciponsibility was often not cleorly assigned tor 
corrylng out a decision^ in the coscj of decisions requiring widcsprcod coopcratiop 
of stuJents and staffs staff was hositont to confront indivt<>^uals who violated agree- 
ments, A detailed considi fation c^f those issues is in Itself a major topic of our re- 
search. It hos direct iirplicatifins »or student involvement, however; staff mcrnbcrs 
fqcin^j (^jrmidabie '^robLrnr lealing with wOch ^tlKr in docisiGn^mo'^ing often 
cculd not cope* SLOsitivcly wit!) th^ odded issue of, student tnvo!vem€nt. 
This list miglit {jiv^ the misleading impression that the staff knowingly throttled student 
involvcmv^nt. Quite the- opposite was the case. Most* spent consideroble time listening 
to student complaints and trying to deal w;th them, agonizing over the lock of student 
involvement and trying to correct it. Hod the students exhibited a strong desire for in- 
volvcmcr.t, staff characteristics thfit worked against -student involvement would hove 
probably been o minor influence. As it happened, however, they meshed with the 
prevailing student approach to involvcrtKjnt in such a woy gs to minimize Its chances 
>f occurring further. 

Choree tv^rtstics o^ rho ;utro Program 

It is cMurs. <m:DossibL to n^-otiy senorote characteristics of the program from 
clwactcn'stics nf the srudcnfs and staff mentioned above. Yet it is useful at least for 
initio! explicotison to cJiscuss several chorocteristics of the developing Metro program 
that tcnds^d to work ogoinst student porticipotioh in initituti .n ;i K cisirn-mcCfnCi . 
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/vmtro was tusting g number of ncw cducoHonql idcos that were -Jccmcd cquolly 
important by staff members to th^ idea of involving students in fkF.ision-moking. To 
some e?<tent, these idcos conflicted with the gool of s/udcnt involvement. The school 
without waits concept v'isfjurseJ students throughout the city and mode meetings one' 
communicotions -lifficult. The multi-raciol on<f. multi-cicis stuc!>^nt body mode it hord _ 
for the students to spv.a'(. v.ith one v,:ice )n ony issu^. Thy ottroctiveness nf the cur- 
riculum vfferincis jc.n. frlnimal<ing, improvisafional tlxorer, internships in political 
organizations) compe-te-' for the shj.-lem's time with ('ecision-mo';i:ig, a, did the cons- 
tantly available '.ppr.rtunities for -xprcssive. ocfivity. The school's commitfrcnt t^ try 

ce rtain cerriculor inn|-vati'.ns -(intci disciplinary curricula, use of the city as a Icorrv' 

r 

inri r( source) som^ Mn^s iimitcJ the ficM for fiec'sion-makinci. 

Student: W.; told them w. didn'f like that core course idea and that it just 
WviuIJn't wor'., but it went in one ear and right out the other. 

A Second area of difficulty was communicoti >n within tl^ school. Communications 
regarding the time ond place of meetings, their agcndos, and the status of variou s de«- 
ctaions v/^re often ineffective at Aktro. Sometimes meetings were- advertised only 
through informol rhcnnels. Sometimes only staff received notificotion. In the'^ develop- 
ing insHtution, s', many signs, notices, etc. werU constantly bombarding students that 
much infor mation v/as lost, or people tuned r-ut these over-l-xided communication chon- 
nels compl etely. G.ntributing to this probfem was the cj^norally pcor graphic quality 
of mony cnmmunicati.'ns (^.g. blurred rUttoes, -tiny hand-wrlrtcn signs, or bulletin 
boards with several hundred nondescript notices). This communication problerr; dis- 
c -uroged th. partici. .ofic n F all buf tlv mo^t e jmmitt^d and undercut the kqitimacy 
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of riccisions thct w^ru mcdc wirhout mosf people's j^nowkdgc. 

Student: Who modv that c^ecisiort? I ni.ver/IcOi'd about those mvcfirtgs; 
ore yuu sure they told people obout them? * 

As in ony institution, many of the discussions ond wc>rl; fLlottd to dccision-mol;ing ^ 
wvot on infcrrnolly. This tends. ncy wos occentuoted ot Metro by the ofgonizottonol 
conf^jsion of ttx. new institution one' th^. emphosts on tnformottty that pcrvojwd the 
school. This Mtf'^fmol process inodvertontly excludti?.' students ir?m mony impoftont 
discussions rtlevont to voriaus decisions. Ev^n thoug h tvOchi.rs and students had close 

. - I ; ) ^ 3 

jwlotionshic>, teochets tcndv^^ to cot and rclox together. Ev^n formol meetings were 
oftwH coded quickly tn response K a crisis or iq^encTt^g d^odlinu. Again, informol 
chonn^ Is of cfjfnmunicoti jn come into ploy ond shopcd the Qroup whq hirnvd out> 

Announcements of mov tings were ofUjn not futly understood even when students 
heorr^ or sow tS^ mussoflv- . This difficulty wcs relate/ t'> muny students' lim'ited con- 
ccpt of tk. influence th'.y c )ul':^ hov^ in shoping decisions th^y were concvtncd about. 
They wouldn't rdotc a c n-^crn they hod to an onnounci d meeting- with the expecto- 
tlonjh_qt they wlnjld get A^^m^ thing done obout thyir c.>ncern by ott^nding i. The tendency 
to rec-iv* and .romprck nd communications was highly variable between stude-nt sub- 
groups^ as will b.. dijtc ussed extensive ly later. 

Another mojcr progrom <;haractertstic thot offeCteJ studen t involvement was un- ^ 
equdl occesss^s t<>> program r^scurteS thot might bw use \ to port icipote indecision- 
"^Q*^i*^9 (^'9' typewriters, xer>x, tape-reC >rders, stencils, sometimes meeting space). 
This limitafiMn sVemm^f' ♦rom se-vral snurcvs. First, thtfy^iad bev.n no system for 
checking out mrferlals wh< n Metro/>pened, onr^jt^kft^ tquiomenf was stolen. In 
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rwiponsc to this problem, a chuck-ou» :>ystcm was instituted that dtpi^nded on obtain- 
ing o teacher's pLrmission. Sv.cond^ some staff mcmbLrs (espccioHy clerk-typists) 
acted on the assumptions of the fraditional school where- students had no access to 
motcrials. Third^r there was a shortoge of equipment and mattriols due' to delays in 
the ordering process within the >^ard of Education bureoucfccy; teachers took pre- 

/ 

c<|denc^ over students in using scarce- resources. 

A student who understopr! the way things worked and hcH good stoff cgnnt^ctiom 
cooir! get just obout whctevef he neerJcd .' Bct there wciS no pool of resource^ sct nside-^ 
for students. Some stu^Lnts trrk these- difficylHeS qs o gene^rpi indicotor of staff in« 
sincerity about their involveme nt or became discourogcd in specific ottempts to par- 
ticlpote in ^ecision-making (e.g. in trying to put out'g propose^! meeting agen:ic). 

Chqrocteristics of the Sch ^ol System and the City 

Meyo r*!^ not 'Jevelop in o vncuufP, It h<jrj to ieal constontly with o school 
bureaucr^jcy wh^se r^-jcti n the school generally range ! be^fween in'^ifference on:* 
open hostility. NVithtr the sc hex I burer'uci'icy nor the ci>y ^t large shored Metro's 
commitment t > Vvel^^plng : n^w vision of the capacities of c 'olesccnts. 

K.,y members thw. Central g^^mini sfrotive staff of the &car'^ of Education were con- 

sistently 'ppv se .' t > st u' Vnt ihv Ivement in /cc ision-mnking . Their 'disparagement r f 

Mctr 's jttempts at stu^Vn t. inv Iv^ment was often communicote J tC' the stuck nt fa^ y. 

Often OS these stprres ctrcut K U become unclear whether the ^iispcroging stotc- 

mcnts We re mc k by centr .1 c ministrptij/e staff or Metro stiff. 

Principal to St-:!ff- I sh?we ' ^{^^^'^^ a 'ministrcti ve boor^j to the district 

Suptnnttn !tnt. Sh. c .ol 'n't stnp laughing. Teachers .r/* stuf*ents h^ve* equ^-^i 
V'*>tes. She sh'^wt * It foun-^ the office. 
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T.ht impLmLnfofion q\ Metro dcci^ion^ wos often blocked or dcloytd by fht; Boofd 
bufcourfQcy> Somt stuoi-nts whp pofticipoti d in dvci$ion-mot ing did not undvfstoi^d 
the cnt:rvQtin9 process oi wcri<inc| tHrough ond around the ourLOucrory ond intcrpfyKd * 
the dwlo/s resulting from tk A/ti tro stoff*s insinccrtty. Cth^r students cqmc to ^ 

understand th^ proc^ss^ but bcromc diseourogcd thgt onything could be ccyompn^hcd 

i 

when It was necessary to ^^ghr this gtont burtoucracy. # , 

The hotufi^of thi^ ''school without wtalls" pur s*ud^nt*^ »n k onstorit contact with 
on outside wbrld that givvS llmiKd ri^»$ to young people (including ^-levator opei:0tors# 

. ■ ■ * ^ « *■ ■ 

policemwr, transit r.oilv ..♦of', stor*. and office bu-<ding guords), M ;tfo often fook thy 
student's^ ciort ir these encounters («. . cjl^ protesting to thw transit authority dbout col-^ 
lertors v^ho wouldn't accept stud nU* for*, cords). howcVwr, tK school Hod (imited 
succes s in wnony instonct-s. Agoin^ delay and {oilure discouraged students from por- 
. ticipoting ih decision-making. 

A final asoc rt'of th^ lunv tioning of tlx largvr society that offer t^d Metro was thv 
compulsory npturc of sc hoofing. Smcc student* w^re compel kd to stoy in school until 
sixt*.en by low pnd mc?ny w»,rL und«.r pofvntal pressure to ftn^'sh high school^ ^^'^ & 
st udent*, viewed A^^t'io o% th^ best of o set of. limited options . ThcV \%OjuJd idcolty 
hove preferred not to ottv.nd bny yghobl ot so they hod limited interest in shoping 
Metro be /end protycting their i.xprcs^iye octivfties ond their righf to opt o\ji of un- 
desirable irttrurnerjtol ac t »>. itiv s. ^ 

— ■ — — — 1^ ^ . 

Sfud^-nt: f'oi''ti k.f ckcoraK our zoo, but yov won't It, t us out. 

Student. Thi o^ily rXpsc I stay is rausi^ my mama ioy, ! bt^tKr. Sh*. didn't 
finish, and shi /^ants m. fa. She said sht'd fan my ass if I quit. 
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SfO^* ond Stuck nf ApproocHc^ tn »hv Q^^vctoptng Progrqfn f 

. The main foct]Qr$.fhot influenced! the hiifory of ttxtd^jr^f involvement in tnstifwtionoi 

de*chion-mdfc:ng ot Metro-wcre Ibrgciy fixed (or become oppori nf) in tbw first s^t'tester 

ond hove otroody bweii'duscrtbed, the subsequent octtons of foculty ond stqff con b(b^ 

seem iorgcfy to Uow from these initiol .ottitudes ond options. One 9en&roi pot*&rn of 

subsequent dcvelopmenf wos the increasing cfficfency of the sfoff mt^cting ond its 

commiffefes os o me-oos for moking decisions 6nd corrying them ouK The stoff pno^fing/ 

cwinMttev structure evolved of o time when tfic ftrsf notvc hope-^i for student involvo-' 

ment were dosK^ly ond mory pressing problems confronted the schooL tt grew up 

with very little ov^/crene-ss of its overoU noture on tho port of students. 

Student: j didn*t likcT the way rcgistrotion worked* 

TeocKcr:* You ought to get to work on the curriculum committer. 

Studeot: Whofs thot? 

Student' Wfiot do you mcon curriculum committee? 

Some students did ottv-od stcff m eetings^ ond individuot committers met some success in 

invo lving ^tude^nti in tKif work. However, mony stud<!nts did not know thot these 

mi,e tings v/t.re^opi,o to students; qnd OS ottcmpts to turn students out for meetings failed^ 

iggts ond foil effort vJqs invvitcd in commtintcQtingi times ond ogendos of meottngs to 

the* Strhool ot lorgc. ^ ^ 

* 

Student; Whot^t thot ovvr the rt. ? 
T' och»-r; W% o stoff mei. ting. 

Stud^^nt: Con wv go h-ior whot thwy*re miking obout ? 
TeocKv-r Sun., the open mew tings. Didn't you know thot? 

ObiCfviLf HowS tK committcw. coming? Hove ony students come to meetings? 
Tcochwr^ I gov*, up on them. Lost yeor^ I put up signs ond signs ond no one 

5Hov«cd. I gucs^ rhc/'ii, not inf^fested. 
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" ^Sfudfents who did attend staff or commi»»Ci; mfcc lings often ft, If likc,ouhicters. 

The staff OS g whole ond sp/ctfic committers dovctop^^d o woy of working together ond 

o lorgt ompunt of shor^^d ftnowlodgo thot fow ktadcnts possessed, 

. Teacher: You know, we've been through five cvoluotions now* Oi/r com-r 
mittee is just beginning to fuel likc^we know wh9^nRlpfiK.ntng. It do&sn^t 
ntake much sense to start oil over ogotn. Sh^ikmH ore. weKortie to come * # 
help /hough. . * ^ f 

The student who docidod to come to o meetinfl of the staff or the curricujum commfttc^c i 

would confront g youp of p»ople who shored o lot of exp^icncc in deoltng wtlti the 

ts>ue ot horjt, com/pljed the mveting, oftwn felt horjried ond onxicus to mgke progross^ 

sometimes sent our ombiguoujifc^gftols regarding their interest in student involvcr<Knt, 

o ndNycrv^of tun reluctofit to "HI! people in" about whot hod tronspircd in the post> 

The ortirutotc forcvful s»u<knf could overcome these dynpmics since (it must be re- 

emphosixed) most jtoff m^mbvrs still talked conytontty to students about issues In the 

sc^iool ond wvre anmious for* student input, ttewcvcr, fhc unilerlying dynamics of 

formoi muetings quk^Jy convinced the ovcragu studcn that Ik was.«.ssentfa)ly o 

visitor in these mcetir»£»%'. * 

lh\. soljdificotion of the staff mecting/jrommJttc^ s^tvm. under cut the chq^cs for 

sufvivol^of thi, pfo,oosol to involve studvnt^ tWouyl" the odministrofiv** bcord. In the 



vicy/ of somy. stpff mcnnbcrs^ thosv who storted the od boord^wer^. pcfpwNotir^ th 
some wco^>y>vsVc$ thot were embodied inl^ oJt'-sclwil meeting one* stydv-nt council 
opprooct^ct.. Rototiog chotrmen^ tjncy<4oin m^etin^ times, chonging representotivvs 
reminded th^m of vorlicf dwci$ion>>mokin^ vocuums into whick the stgff hod hod to 
movJ, Fuf thcf, %cni^. mv...bvfs wSo hod dofm cumidtfcfoU wofk thro»JsH ifm 

^ ^ g 
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commi^rcc sysfem on such topics os cvoluoticy) ond curriculum were? retuctonMo throw 
their lot it^ v/ith the ad boord. \ 

<~ ■ • . . 

Teacher: The way. t understand it the ad board i| just supposed to rccom<^ 
mend things. I don't sec the usu of the curriculum committee and oil the 
work we've done if it's still got to be voted on. 

A secom^ major pattern in the later development of the Jccision-moking process 
Ot Metro was the shift in concern from decision-mokir^g to Heciston-impfomcntotion. . 
TIk^ staff become very pfricient at trripter.ienting tk^ type of 'decision thot required the 
^ worlTof o few peopk {for ^^xompie, devcl^ing.o format fcMr rcgistrotion)« They hod 
,much greater difUculty in implementing decisions ^hot required widespfeod coopero*^ 
tion of stoff ond studs, nts (for example, a prahibition on noisy octivities in the con- 
ference areas), Stoff members wore initiotty extremely reluctont to set up clear limits 
for bv.Havtor ond oct as '^policemen" in enforcing them. Stoff members hod bosic dis^ 
agreements (which they did not stort to clarify until well into the second sgmester of 
operotton) conco^r' g whqt the limits of bchovtor shduld be and, whot o stoff niember's 
responilbillty wos in enforcing them. 

The ivsuv. ef enforcing limits within the school raised porticutor problems for stu- 
ds, nts. Stoff hod hop. U thot the ^.ntire community of staff and students would enforce 
ogre upon 'und. r^tcndings. Students did feel o mcosurc of responsibility tp dccrf 
with students who w^.f^ ckorly oe't of linc^ yirttculckly^when tWir oction might 
result in bod publicity for thy. scHooL However^ students were extremely reluctont to 
confront th^ if fellows^ sincc .'t ron counter to the notion thot everyone should be free 
to do his own thing , ' ^ 
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Student: Wc*<J g^t fogcthcr in tht$c.mt<. tings and molcw; alPcinds of reso- 
lutions. Like keeping the TV low or talking to peopU who were cutting. 
.When it got down to really saying something to scrtkronv, no one could do 
ft. It just wosfi't done . 

The diversity of stud>.rts in'th, school mo<}c thi> probk-m even more severe. If shidonts 

r - 1 

were- ,os'<tc! how a dc^-ision should be corricd out/ they of ton rcsporidtd thot "cvcryofto 
will tot-... forw of ((.nsulf." 

Student: \Vho<s going todo it. (f\jt out notes on the results of a me^^ting). 
Studwnt: You '.now, wf.oever feels like it will do it. 

Evwn in thy face of consid^rcbtw ivitknc. that selr-regulotton was not working ^for 

^norfiph, in o period when extensive thievery of girl's pur^^s was going on in the 

hcodquortc n) ; student pr^f^rrod fc suffer the cons^qwenci-s rothcr then institute ruto 

onrfproccdurcs. , " 



Student: I got some stu'f 'ripped off" from my locker. It's somcthin^'you 
jusf live with. You don't bring stuff and leave it around, -Yeu don't want 
cops wol'<ing around here, do you? * 

Foftfie-r, those students who did ottcmpt to enforce communt^ undcirstondings (for ex- 
ample, obout !<ecping the noise ddwn in ccrtoii) study areas) were ofton ignored or* 
belittled by thuir fwHows. 

Student: I'm reolly dv.pres$cd today. Two time-5 I tried to talk tp people 
who were messing u,.-. Once th^rw w..rc fwo kids chasing each other around 
a room. I osk.d fh^m to stop, and one asked me, "What gives you tk 
outhority to tell me to stop !- " Another time there was a guy bouncing a boll 
against 0 wall, messing it up. I asked him to stop. His friend asked where 
was my badge . Thtn he said, "Yeah, you a policeman or something?" He 
!<e'pt on bouncing fk boll. Then So said, "/Viok,. me stop. " 

Evs.n durin g the ^orly period wIko important decisions were bving m ade inall- 
e . * 

school meetings, mony students w.re not aware of whot these decisions were. Further 
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the IxHcf fhot every rncn must represent himself IwJ to the orgymcnt thqf if y./U 

' weren't ct the meeting you v/crcn'l b:>und by the decision^ 

Student: Whc derided it wcs going to be dene thot woy'! 
Teocher: There vo*. a stedent meeting yesterdcy cfternc >n. * 
Student: I wosn'l there oxv^ I ccn name ten cither guy^ vho weren't. 
Now, you know JheyVo n going gc o^cny with thct . 

A$ c]eciston-*ma{;??^g beccmc ccnteted in thy staff riK;et(ng/ccm*iijttcc systotn^ nony . 

d., $S^*dents bcccnK ev^r U se owrnu v^f decisions that hod bee«> mcde^ end sew ifK^rri more 

OS externoHy imposed rules . 

Studeni: T^i'J place is getting worse, They*«e beginning to push us 
arvjndond mckt rule}. ' 

\% sh >uld b'. wm|hcsixcd again ihot most studcnis were enthusiostic obout the school 
ond ge'-icroll)' ''':*ti5ficd s^/ith its operation. An independent evoluction tconi from the » 
University of r Ichigcn wh-% spent o week at. the schojl during its third semester of 
v»pv.ratirjrn confirnred this nbscrvotion* However, observutions ond interviews in the 
third semester revealed thot the ;.ystem in which students communfcoted tnformoliy 
with stoff cod stoff dominated the fonnol decfsi:>n-making hod some serious shortcomings. 
First, in a situqttcn where stoff were extremely overworked, thcy coyld dcol only with 
o porti in of the comploints odvonced by studenh,> Some students rcpeotcdiy cdvoncod 
problems thot were x\ A dcolf with. These students begon to doubt the sincerity of ^ 
St effi They wefe ciso t.^mcwHcl, intokrcnt J the difficulties stoff encountere<i in 
trying to solve problems. As long ns they rcmotnwd in the comptoint mxb^ they 
• didn't fccfc the complexities ilivJing solutions t( probtcms. Indeed sopic studonts 
hod initioHy dcvctupcd cr. jnrcdittic citimotc cf the staff's obility tj ccsolvc issuci 
ond porticulofly bitter when this rooiution did nr>t jccur. 
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< 

• In sorting thrrHjgh the many problems that students comploinod about, staff 
priorities did not always agree with those of students. As described extrlicr/ students 
ptoccd o high priority on issues touching their expressive ccviCe-rns (for cxompie, fhi^ 
« right to smnl^e, the ricjht to pcint your locker); k»wevcr^ y^mc stcff mongers regordt?d 
these ifsues ps trivioL rurthcr, ihc staff tended to select those issues for resolution 

thot rhey deemenj fnr>si im>x>rtr;nt in the light of their own volueSt Thus thoy rnoro 

— ; ^ ■ 

effcctrvely served the needs . f stud;.nts with value ;?f tcntctions end bockgrounds 

similar to theirs, i 

■ """ II ■ ■ II I 

Voriotions tn Approach Am-xig Student Subgrcnjps 

Asctro probably Ik s ^ne J thw most diverse student bodies of.qny high school in 
the United Stotes. it was selected randomly from a crr»$s*section of applicants reprc- 
scntctivc ?f thf studen* populaficn of the city os 'o wh» le in terms of race /ethnic 
group^ social doss, nKCsured cbility^ interests, ond piova>us success in schnoL Since 
the outcomes of education in traditional schools have been closely rcloted to the 
background charocteristicn cf students, ond since Metre sough', to eliminate or ot least 
lessen thvse disparities, vorlctions among subgroups in every ospect of the Metro pro- 
gram were scrutinized cloudy. Originnlly, the- »ocus J rcseorch was xir\ rccici and 
socio! class subgrcups within the sch; .M, H.wcver^ obscrvctioncl analyt^is was used 
to devel op $omv. dassifJcrj; ;ns 1 r ttudenis tbcr were based more directly on students' 
attitudes^ QCti >n;, ond pr tterns o^s >cicti..n v Uh*> the l.tetro program. These 
groupings were rcloted cl >seiy tVthc studont*s life style end ottttudes t>¥^ord sen, oling 
when he entered //etr^ : * • 



Btcck Youth Culture' (BYC) : /\ srrxll gr^?. They identify sfrongiy with 
block culture und politics in on ideological foshion. They tend to be bright 
but with uneven records of past school achievement. Mainly middle class 
background. ^ - 

White Youth Culture (WYC) ; These students, mostly middle end upper mid- 
dle class, identify with the semi-hippie image; propounded by the medio* , 
They tend to be brighf, express radical poHtical views, end to l>e strongly 
interested In the '•counter-culture," They may hove recently foiled in 
. school l^couse they were "fed up with it, " but their past school records in«^ * 
elude periods of high achievement,, and they ere generolly obovct grade level . ' 
in basic skills. 

White School Oriented (WSO) : Jhesc students tend to be from middle closs 
and lower middle class bockgrounds. They deal with school to some extent 
in mobility teritis for Job opportunities and college'. They tend to bo con- 
scientious in their school work, to have consistent recoids of achievement 
ranging from slightly above overage to superior ornl to have skill mostei^y In 
the some range, tslote that they were tuned to tfoditionol schools, where 
the expec tot ions teachers had of them were much different than at Metro. 

Block School Oriented (BSO): Largely the seme backgrounds end previous 
h^srorics oi WSO, wt?h some identiricction^ith black culture. 

Block School Alienoted (6SA) ; These students tend to be from lower class 
t)ackgrounds, often in inner city orccs and large housing projects. Their - 
previous school experiences have been chorocterized by academic failure 
and conflict with the school. They identify strongly with black students 
from similar backgrounds! 

White School AtIenatcd><WSA) : Somewhat similar class bqckground and ex- 
pericnce in school to BSA. Many identify themselves as "greasers. " 

It should be emphosizcd that $ vnc students can't fee cleorly classified in Oriy of these 

groups. It should oisc be wmphcsizcd thot lobels for the groups reflect their orientation 

when tht;y came to A.ctrc . Jvtr fwo-thirds of the School Alienoted students hrve be* ; 

come highly involved in the program; most School Oriented students who were used to 

sbvishly obeying the teacher developed more independent styles of learning; ond so 

forth. Changes in stuH.nts from different subgroup: is o separate topic of investigation; 
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However, even students who underwent dromotic changes in some respects continued 
to identify with 'and employ life styles characteristic of their original subgroup in 
the school and to interact'mosr with students from their own subgroup. 

The Cr'xistencc of these subgroups hod c^num effects on student involvement ^ 
in ihstitutionai decision**making. As mentioned eorlic>^ diversity undercut the notion 
thqt any student could specj^ for o sjyiificbnt number his fellows. Further, whence 
nucleus of students formed ornund an issue ^ they generoHy represented ;one »ubyr<3up 
in the school (e.g. the V/hite Schof)b Oriented group intcrostud in obtaining mor% 
col bge prop courses). $uch subgroups were often crit'cixcd for and expressed self* 
doubts about not being rcprcsc.ntgtive of the school, but they found it difficult to 
interest students outside their subgroup in their issue. 

White Student: This meeting is ridiculous. YouVc obviously not rcpre* 
scntative. Just Jock around orKJ there arcp*t any black students here* 

Tcochcr: I liked what your activity group planned, but you know what 
you got to do now— yt^ got to let oil jci^tds of students know obout it qr 
you won *t get any support. 

In the heterogeneous student body/ informal information about decision'^moking 
(meeting times, hot issues^ etc.) wos generolly shored within subgroups rather than 
between subgroups. 

By the second somostcr of opcrotion, feoch subgroup hod d&voiopcd o foirly com- 
prehcnsive view obout whc!t Mc»rf> wos like/ hovi it "roclly" worl<cd> ond whot styles 
of action were appropriate for subgroup members. EjcH hod o definite view obout 
student involvement in dccision-moking which it reinforced omong its members ond 
into which it socialized new students. The existence of this sociolization process 
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. strongly influenced the choncc$ »hot students from porticulor subgroups would be* • 
come involved. 

It is beyond the seope of this brief ondlysis to ciorify tho responses of oil sub^^ 
groups within the senool to the' attempt to involve them in inititutionoi decision* 
moking. A brief treotmt^nt of two groups, however, the White Youth Culture and 
Block School Alienated groups, will givo some understanding of variations in ap«* 
proach to school govornanco omong the different student subgroups. 

Almost every student who become involved in decision^moking on o sustoined 

bosis come from the White Youth Culftiro jjf^wp* . * ^ ^ 

Teacher: How come iH always the some kids who show up for anything. 
I haven't seen more than about eight different kids at these meetings. 

They shored the class bockground and life style of the majority of the faculty. They 

were, tuned, to the same political issues os libny faculty members ond shored the some 

ideas about the need for freedom in education ond for the radical alteration of con* 

venttonot schooling. In a school chorocterized by close contocts with staff, they 

were likely to hove the closest contocts. Since they were politically orionted, 

they generally agreed with the argument that students hod to y?t organized to protect 

their interests. They had high reading skills Ond were the best tuned to informal ond 

formol communication obout dccision*moking within the sthooK Since their views 

about education fended to coincide with those ol the staff and since they exhibited 

more interest and skills in decision-making than other students^ > they were the most 

likely to sec their con^ccrns octed upon by the stoff . Sometimes they crcoted the 

impression (usually unconsciously) that their vjews represented the views of the 
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€ifi»ir€ shjcknt bcdy. For cxompk; most of the staff, along with thtr White, Youth 

Cylhirc students^ fc^lt ihat troditlonoi school act»v;t}os and symbol s (donees, closs 

fInflS/ school colors, choOrlcoderS/ ctg») wor^: corny ond uhnecessory. This con^- 

verfloncc: of values bctwocn tSo staff ond t!v; most soii^nt student group mosked 

itrcmo interest among the School Orkntcd ond School Alicnotcd groups in bringing 

iPldf of these conventional school octivi ties ond tropptrnal^to M<gtfo> 

, BSC Femaje: You know we can*t conry on if we don't gtt some support V 
for the cheerleaders. If an English toocher was asking for supplies, you con 
bo sure there*d be some action. 

The School Alienated groups |bhck and white) were the least eff^ctivii In decisive-? 
ttwking. The generolizotions below con be applied wit)i minor variations to both the 
white ond block groups. The.* generalizations below ore bosud specifically on the dato 
concerning the Black School Alienated group. Mony influences in their previous i» 
background decreosed the liklihood of their porticipoting In the formcyl decision- 
making process. In their previous schools. Black School Alienated students hod 

generally seen themselves as being at war with tobchcrs and administrators. They hod y 

ik • '"^^^ 

- ^cpt their expressive life "underground," rigidly separated from the> instructional 

program. They hod almost no post experience with the rhetorical and proceduroi 

rituols of formal dcctsion-maldng, Thi,y hod gcncrolly low reading skills and hod 

lorgcly turned off the trodittonol school's communication chonncls. The School 

AHonotod group hod a wealth of experiences thot tought them they were powns of 

fote. What lovcroge one obtained in influencing one's destiny wos largely o result 

of tndivtduol ro$Qurccfulness in seizing on momentary opportunities, not the result 

of estoblishing g framework of rules within which to operate. 
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Many $tudcnH sn tlils grbup changed rnarkedly when they came to Metro* Ov<?r 

two-thirds become ncaningfully involvsod in the >^tro progrofn> Th^Hj^ftreciotisd ^ 

"* * ^ . « 

the friondtincis of teochcfs ond tho obscnco of constqnt liorassment . They idohtified 

with the school and woritcd to insure its survival* 

i 

SA Female to two SA Males who are smoking: « Hey, What are you doing, 
you fool? You wont the Board to come_dowh and shut this place down? 

V/ith motpt tfcochcrs/ tticy were outwardly affable but stilt, extremely protective of 

their rcql concerns > With a few teachers, they formed close retqtiotnhfps, and 

through these teachers their views about the program were presented in formal mccting i^ 

BSA Male: I con trust the ono^sL l'n> tight with.* I can tell them anything. 

• T 

- Yet their approach to the formal decision^making process wos much^morc decisively 
influenced by their post experiences than by their experience ot Metro, They retoined 
their distrust of workinsl^ with authority and put most of their energy into o lorgely 
scporote expressive subculture, Thvy atternied few formal muetingsj were often 
silent when they did attends and often left nneetings as they dragged on. They were 
not reached by the school's communication system* (Whw stcff expressed concern abou t 
ttus..ents wlio didn't respond to communication!^ their increased attempts at communis* 
cotion generally reached those student in the Youth Culture ond School Oriented ' 
groups who were already attuned to what was happening.) ■ 

BSA K''q\o: h'obocly ever loolts at signs. They're always bullshit^ 

A counselor announced to tK. counseling group that there would bo a rtiect- 
ing oftcr school to try to discover why people wore cutting. Half the 
counseling group members were cutting and didn't hear the onnounccment. 

The orientation of Youth Culture students to ovoid over-centralization in decision- 
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wcikinfl rcHilted in^tsorgonizotion (changed mccttny^ unctoor dfgcndot^ eteQ thot 
furthef discourogcd porHcipoHon from Hie School AUenoted grogp^ 

' . Consistent with >ho?r orienkifion toword oxternolly-odmtnistcred punishment^ 
many recommondod liorsh octions (eg, expulsion) corricd out by tho princtpqt when 
oskod how o porticutof problem should be solved^ Thpy oxprcss€>d this view in spite 
of >ho fact that some of their number would have be«n likely torgots of this sort of 

4 f 

action. ^ ^ 

As leaders became identified within this group, attcmp^ts wore made to get them 

involved in formal docisipn-making. These students usuolly listepod politoly but 

indicated by their lotor actions that they prefer/jad to retain th^ir soporote status 

in the expressive subculture in such areas as dbtt^ and sports rather then become in^ 

volved in governance > This approach wqs interpreted by one teacher as follows: 

You know, he's a real leader out on tho football field. During the students- 
faculty gome he really bod those students working together. He's a reol 
fuck-off around here. Ho never does anything. 

The shjdents.in this group liked many aspects of the school on^ hod definite view*- 
points obout how it could be improved. Since they lacked the skills and disposition to 
work through the staff mQctina/committce system, however, they were often per- 
• \ c^iv^'d OS being uninterested in dbci&ion-moking by some staff members ond Youth 

r 

Culture students or, alternatively^ not deserving of representation if thoy didn't turn 
ouT, The notion thot pcopU who rcolly core about on issue will show up for a meeting 
has a strong middle closi bios to it. School otienoted students were more likely to ex- 
press dissatisfaction through $oc lolly dtsopprovcd forms (sucji os petty vor^dolism) 
rather than signing petitions or ottending meetings. ' ^ 
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■ Thu Block School Alienated group com'^»Xob)w sr Hi Qt}6 energy tc 

tnittoHnflj^vprol troditionoi axpressivc o^Hvitics ot h\ctro\ i ntcndiotaiHc spoHp^ 
dontci^ chucrtfcoding^ A$ suggested obovw^ thcjr inK^rvst 'r these activities ran 
counter to the mojorlty of the ^taff and frhe highly soliont Y-'hia Youth Culture stu- 
dents. They worked \vi»l o few responsive block staff memb,.rs on these projects. In " 
these attempts they Wountered two types of obstacles that undercut their foith in the 
scHooL Firsts they felt tht. Metro staff didn't give prtority to their conCw|rns^ ond in 
o number of casus this perception seemed accurate > Second^ , they wjcnj especially 
discouraged by the buruoucrativ delays encountered in dealing with the control Boord 
of Educotion stoTf^ which confirmed their origtnol beliefs about the futility of work- 
inn with **the system. ' * ^ 

This brief analysis should give a preliminory i J^o vbout the potency o( o student's 
subgroup identification in slioping his opprocoh to institutional decision-making. 
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IIK Some? illuitfotions of Avoitobtctl^cicorch Dotot 

SU>9C0up rorticipotion in StOdenf Govctmmcn» 

• / ' ' . ' - * . 

Th^ QiiMroltzotions mode in'Scction II on* bosodlorgtl/oo obsaivo^ron ond !n<> 

« ♦ ' . ' ' . 

formai jnti»fviowii>g (ond^ resulting docforol tlio>is) by on^ of tw^ porticiponr obser* 
vtn who workod on the reticiarch team. To itlustfoto the full rongi. of infommtion \ 

dvoiioble fi»r onciyiiSy sdme cxomples of qiioiHoni mked ond doto collected uftng * 

* 

eoch of thi five mo|or reicorch techniques listed in the Introduction oie presented - 
below. • The pcesentofion of this data should indicate how multiple reseorch*tiichni<|uit 
con complement ond t«;»ss«check one another. The motHrtol soiectod for presentefion 
beors pn o topic trcoted in the previous sectio^: spj^roup differences m approach to 
porticipotiqrf in institutional docision^^mok ing, 



Mt should be emphasized thot the presentotion of much of this data is bosc^ on 

preliminory inspectJon, hot forrmil onalysis. We merely wqpt ^ qIvc people a ''feel** 

for the data oyailoble. Quest! onno ire. informotio^ will be subjected to quontltofive 

Of^iysis using the Test Score ond Stotisticn! Anolysts, Version Two (TSSA^ond moiti* 

voriote analysis of vorioncc {MESA 98^ programs developed by the University of 

4 

Chicago. Structured interviews will be content^ndyzed. Qualitative doto (por« 
tiCfpont obWrvatf^s, informal interviews, and documents) will be onolyated using 

proccdurt^s for qualitative enol^s generally acctpted«in this field. 

4 • - ' t . 

Bosod on approoches suggestcii by 6. BereJson, Content Arnilyyis Coin -* 

/ mu fftcotibn Research . New Yoirk: Free Press, t952. 

Based primarily on mcfhods /ugg^stod by S. Bruyn, The Humon Perspective 
in Sociology. Engelwood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1966 and. W. Scott, "Field 
Methods in the Study of Orgonizoti^s, " in J, Mor^h, cd* Handbook cf 
Qrgonizotions ^ Chlcogo, 1965. 



1* Atfifude Qucstionnoifi: odministcred oil f^trc iiuduni^ and their con^ 
tfot: or the facflinfiing o» » Kc progroirt ond offer one ond o holf yeors of opcfOfion; 
The q|ue.^rtonno{r€ eontoins o Khool ciimofc inventory fhof hos $ubs<;oics devoted to 
students' S€ns«( thct thoy con porttc«potc in ond mflMcnqu decisions wjthin the schoo) 
ond Q subicab deoiing with tgocher^student relottonships (which proved on importont 
mediotor of involvement). For eoch $totemcnt^ the student is asked to indicote 
•txoctly Like My School, * A Little Like My^S^I, ''Not ^Wch Like My 
Schooli^*' ond **Not of Ali^Liki. My School , Here h o sompling of the pertinent 
jtotements: 

••Teocher* ond iludents often laugh ot things together. 

**Teochers ore genuinely concerned obout students' feelings* 

•«Outside of closs^ most feochers ore Ut^nily ond find time to chot with 
students. 

-*There ore «^ few groups ihof sort run the schooL jf y^ aren*f m one 
of them^ ft ten b*. pt^^y roughs 

-*lf o student reoUy believes something, but most othcir students don*t^ 
he'd better not tolk^ob^^ut if, 

-*Studenti don't hcsifote to speuk up fc^ teochers whtn fhcy think some* 
thing h wrong m t|ic schoot^ ond teochers do vomething obout tt» 

— Mosf teochi^rs fvct stodcnti ore ♦ v^_^i34^r%gtaf»K5lt€ decisions about the 
woy the school is fun. " 

-**Th%^^ principoi is v^iM<n<^ h<:of !»tu<j<( nH* comploinf^ 

4 

"••Itn: student c -unc»f ho* o ^ ^f of p^wet t d^^cidt fhmg^ fhot crt impoftont. 
The 'cspcnuiS of Mttfo stuOcnrv ^ fhis uibvcok con be ccmporcd t'^ fheir torticf re- 
spons<.s refc^rfing fo fh\,tt pn *<K^ >b ond fn fhi- fcspon^vs v^f tht^ conti^l g^ovp. 

Withm t*ti Metic poptuio^i^, d«ncftr^ccs between suborcupt (Youth Cultur«.^ School 
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Oficnfcd^ Cj^Cc) con be cnmport<i* In oddition^ fbt qiKit^onnoifc imifiKici dttoifed 

mformotion on students' socio! bockgrbund fHot ccn be usc?d to subdivide students in 

vorioos woys in tvx^icing fnr diffvrurttiol fcsponscfs tr the school climotc <|ucsttons* 

2* Subsompiu Intcivtwws w»fh 32 Metro students end 16 Control students; 

The in-depth interviews odministef^d t'l the subsomples when Mctrr, begon ond ogoin 

000 ortd o holf ye^ors later providw further detotl^ infonnotion pertinent to students* 

ottitudes toward o.kI r >fe i \ decisJon-moking. ' . , 

—Do you think high school students should hove ony soy about whot hop- 
pens In school - PROBE: IF YES, how much? About whot kinds of 
things? \f NO: Why not? 

*-Whot is the worst thing nbout going to Metro? If you wert^ the print!- 
pol how w^ld you chonge^ thof" 

-%Soy you were making o film obout Aoetro. What kinds of things would 
you put in it to show whot it's rcoHy like? 

--Who is yuur fov >rirc tecchcf ot tiii:Uo\ Tell me something about him 
(her). Give mc on example of something he (she) did thot you reoMy 
lfk*.d, Whot IS it ob>ut a teochcr that makes you really respect htm? 

--In generol, ho^ much soy ^^r influence do you feel ecch of the follow- 
ing reolly hos in how ynur school is run? The principal and assistants, 
the teochers, the students, porents of students, you, the sch x^l boord. 
How much iftftuencc do yc^ think tech of these different gr->ups should 
hove. Repcot the list. 

These interviews with a rondom sompk ^?^thc? student body stratified by race and sex 
will give rich d^cumcnt^ition of the cpprooch of students from vorious backgrounds to 
dccisi^n-moking ond influence in the school. The strotlfied rondom selection process 
coupled wirh the tightly structured nafufK: of these ii^ten/icws, will provide an op- 
portunity f If rig:>fous r .nftnt onclyiis of student responses. At present, only about 
Ofie-»hifd of these interviews hove been transcribed, so any interpretotion of results 
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must be impreisionistic. Contrasts tH.tw%;en subgroups ore ttlustrotc'd by excerpts from 
fWQ in-dcpth interviews, firsts ©White Schooi-Oriented F^^moic: 

V 

Intc/viewcr: Whet's thi w >rst thing obc^ut gr ingto Mctr /: ' • 

Student; CTA (Chicago Transit Authority). 

Intervifcw{fe:r: Is thot the ^nly th^ng you con think of. 

Stcidtnt: Yeo. 

Interviewer: If you were principcl^ how wtxild you chcngc thott 

Studenh I don't think Nctc (the principal) has dny wny he can 
chonge thot. He con't change the little old ladies or 
the little old bu? drivers who won't let you on beccuse 
you're not exoctly ct the school. . , . 

Interviewer: Didn't they have a meeting with the CTA recently' 

Student: I don't know, they might hrve. I hope* so. But I know 
the other doy I got. . .that's right, Ncn (White Youth 
Culture) hos o Committee going. . .should hove gone to 
the meeting. ... 

This response illustrrtes o number of chcrccteri sties of the School Oriented group of 
which she is c pert. She has identified c problem obout which mcny people from her 
group hove complained to the teochers, yet she can't suggest o solution. She locotes 
the source of her problem outside the school end doesn't blame anyone on the staff 
for not iolving it. She is tuned to cc mmunicntions within the school and wcs oware 
of c meeting celled by :>ne of the White Youth Culture students to try to decl with 
the problem. However, she didn't bother t > rttend. -.^^^ 

Some contrc'sting oltitudes ore opporent in this interview excerpt with o White 
School Alienrted Mcio: 
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Interviewer: Do you think high school students should hove any say about 
what happens in school ? 

Student: No, I think they should be doing all their own businoss; going 
on wit!, thuir own business. 

Interviower: What kinds of things should thtyi have o say in and what kindf 
1 of th ings shouldn't thoy hqve q soy in? 

i 

Student: I don't reolly know. | 
Interviewer: I don't believe that. 



Student: Well I haven't gone out of my.woy to get any opinion. In 

about the post two months^ l/couldn't tore less if anybody had 
fallen fhrougljherc. I dor^t r..ally care how |he school is run. 
Right now, Vm not reallyr'iFamiliar of how tftings ore run cause " 
I havtn't tried to keep yp with it, . . .That/s because every time 
I went to school meetict^s nobody ever tr/ed to follow up. I 
tried a few tim^s, bi;^ then I decided not to try and bother with 
it because what was one person going to do with all that stuff. 
And after that, i just said, "They're not worrying about Metro, 
I'm not going to worry about (^tro. " To mc I think Metro is 
going to survive anyway. They wont to fight about it, let them 
gofightnobout it. " ^ . 

3. Obsorvqtions : The subsomple students were observed both in and out of class. 

In qdditioi^, vorious ^ormol qnd informql processes relotcd to the major concerns of 

the research program were observed. Below ore tho notes of a porticipont observer 

concerning the first meeting of th^ administrative board, one of the three unsuccessful 

governing schemes that was attempted. These excerpts from his notes again indicotc 

the type of information we have collected. They were also specifically selected to 

illyminote the differentiol reactions to student porticipotion in governance by the 

various subgroups. Only excerpts oro rcprlcfucv^d. The statements mode In the'mcot- 

ing ore on the right. The observer's notes, along with comments he added several 

weeks later, ore on the Lft. 
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\|n otfendonce^^ ihft mueting: seven white teqcheri 
two block t^^ijfifC Om block teocher who hos clqjie 
contocts with the Block School Alienated group is in' 
thc| roofti using the phone Four consultants to the 
school. Five Wliite Youth Culture Students (VA^Q) 
(only two ore official rcpresentotiYj&s to the meeting)* 
Two White School Oriented Students (WSO) (both 
Ofe representotivc-s)* Four Block School Oriented 
Shidelits (BSO) (oil from tho some like group) > One 
Biock School Altemited Student (BSA) (working in 
tK? lame room; hoif in the meeting). 

The block teocher on the telephone knaves after ^ 

finishing colts. Loter, one of the block teochcrs 

who attended encourages him to get involved, but 

he soys he doosn*t care for that type of activity. 

The BSA student stays for awhile ^ listens, and 

ieoves to talk with one of the school secretaries in 

the next room. 

One of the white. teachers chairs the meeting. 

Chrm: Suggests use of 
modified Roberts Rules to 
jL help get things done* 

Based on post experience with rambling meetings. 
All students groan except WSO boys. 

Chrm: Asks about 
credentials of people ot 
meeting. 

Students ore supposed to officially represent 
groups" of their friends. 

WYCgirl: I don't hove 
o group, but I know 
friends who could sign up. 

WYCboy: You can't do 
that. It has to be with 

people signing. 

Chrm: ^vsks BSO girl who 
sht, r»;pr€$wnt$. 
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Chrm does not follow this up. 



The principal is not at the meeting^ nor will 
ho come to any. Ho iiambivolcnt obout the 
inxird. 

The WYC will be concerned throughout about tlic 
theoretical problem of the representativeness of the 
group. SO and SA students will act for themsctvc-s 
without worrying about representation. They will 
bo upset when they personalty ore not there when 
something is decided. 



Evaluation^ counseling groups,^ tokens for bus 
travel ore suggested. 



BSOgirl: Ondignontly): 
Me, mysw(f,.ond I. Thot*s 
who I represent. 



WYC boy to Observer: 
This meeting is not rcpre^ 
scntotivc • 

Te'ocher: Only official 
people should vote. Anyone 
con talk. 



Chrm: Asks for ogendo 
items. 



WYC boy: Con I address 
the chairman. I don't 
really represent anybody. 
The problems Note (the 
principol) talked about ore 
more pressing than tokens 
(theft of purses, vandalism). 



More discussion about ogenda. 



Silence. 



Chrm: Arc there ony oddi* 
tions or subtractions* 



A little later. 
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BSOgirl: Would student 
« ^ octivirJcs 90 undU ogwodo? 

Metro promiwd us o gym 
program and wc hove no 
cqui,}nK;nr or onythtng* 

f Chrm: T!iat*s whot I 

meant when i asked for 
odditions ond^ubfroctions 
to the agi?nd«r« 



BSC g,irl: i*m sorry. 

YC students hovc^somcwhorc fcornwd the ntcities 
of procedure . They arc qutcft to get their con- 
cerns into the* meeting* BSO fwcis owkword ond 
opologetic obout bringing her concerns into consid- 
eration « 

Lotcr another BSC girt 
wopts to roik, (Raises her 
^ hand). 

Chrm: building 
r>rcssurc to get things done 
before people start to 
Icovc): No^ I'm sorry* 
Only representatives now* 

BSO girl: i m a repre- 
sentative, 

Chrm: Who? 

BSOgirl: IMI fell you 
who* LisH rtamus* 



She does not represent thes^. people in ony format 
way* She just generated the names on demand* 
ThoyWe her friends and probably would bv. glad for 
her to be their representative* She does not feel 
obligated later, however, to really involve them 
in the issues being discussed. No teacher challenged 
her list, although thoy wer^ all owore of the Informal 
nature of her representation . 
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Lotcr. The discussion is on the time of the meeting. 

BSOgirl: Tha moefing 
would be 2:30 unti^ whot ? 
'Vhot if people hovo to 
Icovc for something like 
cheuricoding? 

Teochcr: I move 2:30 on 
Wcdnesdo/ with Hh) ogendo 
known so people will know 
whot they^rc missing. 

Tcochcr: Seconded • 

6S0 girl: Thero should be 

0 limit on tho meetings* 
So stuff wiM get done. Not 
like usual. 

Chrm: Is there ony more 
discussion? 

r 

BSOgirl: Ycoh, I wont. 
No, forget it. (to obs(;.rvcr) 

1 wont to hove it limited. 
How do t do it? 

Observer: '*Makc on 
omcndment." You hove to 
moke on omendment. 



The girl was unfomtlior with the process of 
porliomenrory procedure. It must seem olsen 
to the woys shw is used to dOoling with issues. 
Yet the stoff member tcoding faces o rcol dilcmmo 
sinCi. mony complqints hovv been mode in the post 
that meetings ore too rambling and people Love 
because nothing \% being occompiishcd. 

The Second set of obs^rvotion protocols deals with o meeting re^questcd by the 

princtpoi with o group o/ studunH who would odvise him cn whot the problems were 



within schooi . 
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The principal hod asked teachers to maire sure that 
they have rcprosentativcs from their counscfing 
groups (similar to homeNrooms) at this meeting. 

Some groups hove other th!hgs planned and don't 
Sond representatives (For example, going to teacher's 
house for lunch, having sensitivity group training, 
wotching a movie on race relations). Others mention 
the meeting but no students wont to go« 



The mooting is suppos^rd to start at about 12:30 ' , 
(when counseling groups start). Two WYC arc 
looking for it. Princlpoi is still downstoirs working* 
Finally, at 1:30 thie meeting storts. People finally 
get together |n a corner of the lounge. 

Present at th«| meeting are two WYC girh, one BSO 
girl, and one-BSA boy who arc official representa- 
tives. Two VyVC girls wandered by and became 
involved « i 

It is usually the YC who con spot a situation where 

something mij^ht be decided or discussed. 

I 
1 

There ore mor'c SA students than other groups walking 
in this area. None of them stop however. 



Discussion 



One teocher to her group: 
Asks who wonts to go. No 
one volunteers. She osks 
BSA if he*d do it and be 
sure to report next week 
on whotover gd^s on. 



Prmcipoi: How do we deal 
with student body problems? 



Principol: Suggests maybe 
wu hove to get the staff 
together first. 

WYC girl: Challenges 
principdL Soys she 
doesn't understand why 
thot's necessary. 
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46. 



/ 



Pirincipol: Whot do /ou 
rhink obout tho heod- 
quortors? 

yVCgirl: Complaini 
Wq\ she sold o number of 
Hm^^it shouldn't be 
divicKMl into so mony room# 

BSO gir\ Soys she didn't 
understand^the drowings 
lost yeor* j[k>esn*t like 
the way it tuffKKl out. 



V/YC boy wolks by, dccidus to stoy, sits down ond 
listens, iotvr starts porticipoting. Several SA 

students wolk by but do not stop. \ 



\ 
\ 



fVtncipai: Would it be 
better to make the third 
floor into o lounge? 

Students: Yeoh. (Allogree.) 

IVtncipol: Says he can't 
order that it happen. Fkss 
to come from ^tudents. 

WYC girl: Where, from 
counseling groups? TheyVe 
nothing. 

WYC girl: Even if wo 
went and talked about it 
in counseling groups, only 
half the kids would know 
bccouso the rest ore cutting « 

WYC girl: Brings up 
problem of people not 
knowing what's going on« 
She odds: Counselors don't 
even know how much 
credit we need. 
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Discusiion continues obout coumeting groups^ 
<:<MMnunic<itlon, tnterdisciplinqry coru courics, 
ifiKfenf govemnont, how opcnfxc ttoff mudtingi, 
how copoblo too'ch^s think itucfonts orc^ role of 
iporfs in bringing kidi together, need for o lunch 



Significant points ot meeting: Oominotod hy WYC 
kidl. Th<^/ folt quite comfortoblc bringing up issues 
ond chollenging th«» principot. The SO ond SA 
students were gencroljy not willing to do so. WYC 
kidl come to mooting even when they were not 
^ciot « One wondered by, stopped, sot down and 
^~began to participator SA and SO stOdents did not. 

I followed up OS much as I could about what happened 
to* informdYion presented at the meeting. 



WYC girl to onother later 
thoi day: Note (Principoi) 
is really concerned obout 
the way the staff is 
divided. He soys that's 
port of ihc reason coun-* 
scltng groups ore not 
working* (Goes on to 
explain other iuuos.^ 

6SA boy later that doy: 
Never actually focuses on 
meeting as a significant 
event in itself. 



Uses knowledge gotned at meeting as inside dope 
to be fit into conversotions os oppropriote. 



One w4ck later in BSA*s counidirg group* 



A friend wonders what the 
construction is on the third 
floor* BSA boy rwptics 
it is storage spoce tor a 
food scrvicu. 



/ 



Toochcr: Whot went on 
at the mtating? 
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Notice use of "they". 



Silence. 



BSA student: Nothing I 



ToGch^r: Conu:) on, now. 
You must hovc' discuttod 
moro thon thot. 

BSA boy: Yc»ah, theyVo 
going to close up the 
small lounges on Hk; 
second and fourth floors 
and make the third floor 
a lounge. 



Teacher: What else? 



Two SSA students were joking in the corner and 
cought only port of it. 

One BSA boy: Hey, did 
you hoar that, they're 
going to close the lounge. 
Now what do they expect 
us to do. They kick us 
out of the holts ond 
classes and now no tbunge. 

Observer: Exploined to 
• them that third floor would 

replace the smoUer lounges. 

4. Mint^intcrvicws: Shwt structured interviews with random samples of stu- 
dents strotificd by rocr and sex provide a further perspective on subgroup approaches 
to involvement in decision*-making. Below ore questions rolofed to the topic of stu- 
dent involvement in decision-making that were asked at vorious stages in the 
program^ de . vtopment: 
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Spring, 1970 

— Oo you think sHidonh hove rnuch soy in what goes on around here? 
What kinds of things? Have you triod to change anything? What hoppencidV 

--Do you sense any kmdi of limits? Is thtre anything students couldn't do? 

—If you were going to vote' to keep counseling groups or got rid of them, 
how would you vote ? 

- --Do you trust tcochcrs like you trusl^ students or ore there things youVe re- 
tuctont to toik about with thorn? 

What do you think about student government? 

— -Whot about oll^schooi meetings? What do you fhink of those? 

Foil, 1970 

--How do you Hjink^Metro has chopged since lost year? Do you like it 
bettor or worse than lost yeor? ^ 

— (Ajik(»d of now students) Whot kinds of things hove you picked up from 
toiking with old students or watching them? 

w 

—What do you think of the core course idea? 
spring, 1971 

—How has Metro chonged since the fall? Do you like it better or worse? 

. —If you were principal at ^ietro, what would you change? 

Responses t9 such questions froiri a cross-section of students at o time when many were ^ 

"hot issues" in the school provide another type of specific insight into subgroup 

variotions. For example, here ore some responses to the question, "If you were 

principal at ^Aetro, what would you change? (Spring, 1971): 

White School Oriented Male: /v\ore classes should hove books. • .Locfkob. 
I would get the lockers wc need« « .They should hove a grode so you could 
find out how much you ore learning, but I don't think wu should go bock to 
letter grades for report cords. ' 
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Block ScKool Alicnotc^d Mole: Wc don'f hove £oif sc booU, no huof, ond no 
- lockcn. Ant} I don'r Hkvr rhot woll downsfoirs. You Vyc to wolk oH tho woy 
oround ro the rcstouronr. tr's cold oufsidc. And Hic food is surii hiigih down 

lloek School Alu^iVatcd F^molc: CounKling groups should be obolishod 
' bccousc thwy'rc o wostc of tiim.* ^ ^ . 

Wack School OritnM Ftmoli.: T^a whoi* scSoo.l. It wouldn't be different 
>fom other xcho'ols. No (raveling. Like regular school, only ntw. 

Block School Alicnored Mole: I'd pufr mostly frcshmpn in because thcy'3 hC\ 
ofroid to cu^clfis,. S.inct they've novbff^bdon lo hjflh school, don*V toH thorn' 
thjiir frocdbms; {ust let them find out for tfutmsofvcf . Rccri^otlon |obtcs^in the 
ioungu like pool. I'cTput more siE^curtty on the equipment. 

White Scliool Orienfcd Fcmolc; Td chcmgc Whot everybody**^ trying tordKongc^ 
— pepptc^s Qttitudws. More spoce. Open like this. No choirs^^pcc^ic fust 
com( ond sit dojifvn. And o thrw^**cycle yuor instead of four qnd mdkc the . , 
periods smaller. 50 to 55 minute periods/ • * ' . 

* Block School Orie^ntcd AAoie: The^fX;*s not v^ry much to chqngc. ! 

\Whito School Oriented Mole: I'd chonge fmitiom. I don^t.know if I could 

• ^nd ro be tn the posirlon Note h in. I'd rothcr b.- a teacher. 

\ * * ■* 

***»Tt Scheof AtHsnoted Abater t*d pot in a'smoftlno' loui^o-. And say thof 
they don't have to go through all Mndf of'ihit from tht boord. Ypv have 
have- a cord from yowr portntj. . .I'd try to gcf tockcrs In. ^ Try to 9Ct the 
boord to worf< f<^tMr for Motfo. 

White Yourh Culture Fcmcic: I would hove Iwo bosc locations. One out in 
tK coontry ond nne In fhc cUy. More running oroundl l*d hovo ajl thw ' 
teochors teach lil<c (Nomcs three teachers With dos^ id^ntilFicotion with hip 
kids). Td hove the fuochers ond student togethc^r in encounter sessions. . . . ' 
I'd gi.t nd of the word "high school, " unless everybody was high on something 
(smiles)* ^ ^ * , ^ . • ^ 

White School Atienotisd MoU : Th*. sfudcnf would be moro refined. I wouldn^t 
just pick them out of nowhere . So thot woy the scWl would survive (it is 
apparent fdim other convvrsoHons with this student that he is toMcing about 

the Block School Aliwnot^d group) I'd hove o much bigger sociol program. 

Fir^r of oil much more donccs, .xirtiws. ^You tolk about fiow racially divided It 
is, it s just becousc people ore olienofcd. They could hove picnics ood rhings 
ond get toJcnowvoch othtr. 



0»K* li^ct thvi^ fi^%ponw% many influlnc^i^ b vidc$ $ti>dvnt*$ iubgroup ^d^nfif 
cotiO^y in juring m<iWiiivo\ pcriOAolify^ K\?n)c 5nf!uvf>Ci , nciySborhood inftucncv, 
ond i(KC»^«c c#pKfivnci.i v *ct. entering A/^fro. Or^ con otic Wc^ howvVi:r^ 
cHorrach^^Htk oUffo^^ ^rvdcnh vortOi^s subgrovps thof Kovv bvcn onotyzcd 
in S^ctior* 11 . 

fO|>«c# $»iX^fCv^ c <l ^ in light of tKi. mo{c? of^os of %fwdy in '\k Cvscorcb progron. 
The docutnv«^* fWv: provided stUi onofHcf p^^npoctivv an ?iK tsvwVi orvd .v^nh tHot 
OfC o< ^rttvr*^jt end can be iubjvcKd to qwolitoftvi. onoiysb ofon^ with porficipont 
obicrvot»onr$ and intotmo' int^^rvJcws, Hi^fv^ cxomplc^ orv rvo docurncnn 
illMtiTotii^g thi^ miitfust of ti^ochifi* prtorJriwi thof dw^^^lopcd omong thow Block School 
Oric'nfvd and School Aiknottrd $h;dknn who ortv^mptcd to d«.viu{ap trodittonol school 
Qcfivftiii at Mtrtfo, Thi tint o h^tt^r froo o ttrOcH^f to thv fvst of the stoff; th^ 
vifitcf i% ofK o* thi fwocK^f^ who wotk\ ct<n^fy with th^ Schoot Oricntwd ond School 
AI}<?nof€d block studonh one n oiKt\ tr>^if advoccte to tK. rest of the stoff: 

Kcvvmbuf I, 1970 

OcQf TcocKrs. 

Yo^ hovv b^cn occwsc^* of King of on*, o* th*, mcst serious crimes 

tofth. It ho* btvH toio tHoi yojF <ock scH'>r^l Spirit. It ho> bccH said that y::u 
dor^** core if our pot4.ntioi number one footbotl tc-orri hos to ploy in fodcd blue- 
je-am Of«J dirly t^shjrts» It hos bewts soid t!Kit you dor.*t corv it our chccrlcodcrs 
and -naiofettei hovv to perform m boggy gym-suits and fun^Qv%jf} gym shoes. 

Show slvderi, •Hot yow do hove school spirit by dorujting uvery cent {% $) you 
con upofe to tho ofKLfir. xoutfi! fund, 8.. tk leock s they wont you tc be. 



Please?? Donations being received Frickiy and^next Monday. 



^ < Than*-< you/ 

Mary 

The second document is an article by a member of the Black School Alicntitcd 

group concerning the need for a footboll team: ^ 

Something to Think About 

Why doesn't A/Jetro hove o football team? According to Tom Brown (teacher^ 
t!v^ f^oson is "No money. There*? not enough mpncy to buy unifonns^ 
equipment^ or to hire on assistant cooch to help me. " .... 

Will AActro ever get into city footbari league? I, for one, don't think 
so, and I know why. Yes, I know Tom said no money but that is not the 
reaUreason. If Metro hos money for space, it can firKl morK^y for a team. 
All I ask is for you, (principal), for you, Tom Brown, for you, (/-'^sistant 
Principal), and you, (Program Gxxdinator), to try to get Metro a real 
football team in '72! 

October 1971 
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IV. U$c$ of thw; A/ictro Rcfscorch in Strengthening Alternative Schools 



\ Complete analysis of Metro research data in the fifteen major areas of interest 
indicated in the Introductic^n (including student involvement in institutiorral 
decision*mokIng) could serve as the basis for producing several types of information 
ond materials rhat will be extremely valuable to other alternative schools: 

1 . A clarification of the issues and problems entailed in coch of the areos 
of concern (student involvement in institutional decision-moking, 
effective use of community resources, successful approaches in the 
classroom, etc.). The preceding two chapters provide and example of the 
richness and specificity of the information available for this analysis. 

2. Specification of several models for the development of an oltornative 
school in the key areas studied in the t^\cHo roscorcjn progrom. 

3. Detailed staff and student development materials based on Metro inter- 
views and observations that will assist alternative schools in implementing 
specific programs in these areas. 

4. Suggestions for formative and summative evaluation boscd on those 
research techniques that have paid off at ^tetro. A detailed aruilysfs 

of which techniques can best be employed in on evaluation corutucted in 
an alternative school, and how much each approach costs. 

It should be emphasized again that material contained in the orcscnt report is only o 

small indication of the scope of the onalysis wc ar«. seo!<ing to cofnpkte. 

The result of the completed reseorc^ can bt. "disstminotcd" in a number of ways, 

but an examination of past ottempts to i ncorporote niw ideas tnto ptonm d or existing 

programs suggests that tiK products of the' Metro rcseorch con be used most effectively 

as part of a program of direct technicol osslstance to developing schv>oU. In som^ 

instanc<.$, schools fright wish to adopJ and try out o specific model or opprooch 

that is suggested by the irxv^u % search (c .g,, o system of comrtunicotion or o 
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stHiC^ufc for student involvcmvnt in dccisJon-mokino); o stcff ond student develop- 
iTtcnt program to Implcrncnt this opprooch could thcr) ^ccrrtcd out* In other 'n- 
sfoncos^ c school might be pursuing o distinctive opprooch lo a problem thot Cv^uld 
be strcnrthcncd 1/ considorotion o» issues roiscd by the v c^ro rciccch ond resuH- 
ing cosc study material.. In still other instcnees, a school might be employing c 
philosophy and approach ;hot hus consistency foiled tn olternotivc schooU, Con- 
Sfd^rouon o' the h ctrn moterJo! (cspeciotl) specific cose studies uf people ^r events) i 
night cause :hcm \<i ^Itcr Jhcir opprooch^>r ct Iccst develop ^omc Tcedbock procedures 
thcf v/iU clert them if expected problems ^^cir^ \o xcur. 

Sorac Useful t.-nplict'tryis the i^^etro >^otr.: An £x::mpte from «hc Areo of Student 
Involvement 'yecistcn-/ <rf:;rg : ^.fJginoliy, we intended include in this section 
o comprehcnfiivo ircatncnf the implicolions o»' tfw rc^corch ^n s»etfi.nt involvement 
in c*ee isi >n-fnok rnQ pfcSt.o*i,vJ in Scctio.i rntJ o presunfotinn of ".Uernolivu. models 
for student invotvi^mcnt bi^S\.c! >n thcs*„ ^cscorch conclusions* This project pf<^vcd 
much toe onbi>. us ot rhi-v f>^fn!, Th;.re^'>rc, the six cements bel':>w con be wr^t^c^ 
^s frcgm^ntory ccmm;„nis n th<, impticoti^-ns of ^>\}t prciiminc»y results* They should 
oivv s.>r.t. fy^thv r ir. Jic^ti if \h\ pc tcn^iol visefulnvi!>5 / ot. f dote ond provide 
?hos\, inv^iv^wd r al*ifnc*»v. vch is c f^w idc*"*. f-v discuss in the Of^o of student 

K Alth A . n^ gMcr ,pi hcs bccn rnodc in iWv> r^p^rf lotc ?ur prel;rni- 
nofy ^'nrfjpgs of /\ctf; r-fcmution w c Inovc obtoincJ other olternotivc schools, 

rhi^ m\ fmoti^^ M ^cms tndicntc that the ^vcnfs end u">dcrlying dynomics of \'.etro*s 
c Hcmpt fo involve student'^ \r tn,t#tuti''nol dcr i$»on*-nrK K ing ore quite i>ifnilof to 
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whot hos hoppened elsewhere . This concfuiJon runs counter to accepted attemotive 
school tdtclogy, which holds thot each situation is unique ond each school must 
struggle oIoik with its i .dividuol probLms^. The wxistcnct;^ of similar approaches and ^ 
simitor resulting problems in mony different situotions suggests the possibility thot 
subsequent innovations might fcorn to ovoid some of thvsc mlstokus. 

^* One might osserf^ oft<^r raviawing our prwttminory results ond sim ilar expor* 

NT 

ttnces etsowhcre^ thot the importance ^^^ ^ <>*^>n9 , >Hfdcnts m tnstitutionol decision- 
moking has bi.-cn greatly ov crrat%,d ond thot as long os the stoff members use thyir 
outhority wis ely, there is little ne ed for scheme s to tnvolv y stud ents. Wc disogrco 
for two reasons. First, tk. Metro cxpcritncc suggests thot even on CKfr^ymcly . ^ 
tcnsttivc stoff ccnnot, in tht, long run, tokc studvnf desires into occount odcquotely 
without some orgonJzid voice for ^^^'^ts in dccision-moking. As the AActro doto 
tndicotcs, sfoff priorities for decision-molcing diffvr^d in important fx:%pi.cH from 
thbsc of studenH, vspvcdlly those studenH from the School Oriented ond School 
Alfcnofed groups. Sfudvnfs from oil subgr^s of Metro were dissofisfJcd in o 
number of r^specH, but inifioMy locked either tk. skills, ottifv<k%, or stomino to 
work through rhe decision-moking mvSlj^ism fhof evolved. The positive •ffect of 
Jtoff's wiHingivis to foil, witfi studcnh bwgon to wuor off os ih^ pfobk-mj thof Mv- 
dents odvonccd informoMy weren't dvolt w,>h to iKh iOfMoctlon. Shidont involv^- 
mtot through ?k "comploint modt." oUo mod, student? info!vfonf of difficulfJcj tn- 
countered in solvtpe problems. The cvidcno. suggests lo us thot o voic for sfudtr^f* 
in dcctjion-mofciiSj^ust still b». con$idLrv.d on tmporfonf c^roct*. f stic ot on tfftc- 
tivc altcrnofive Svcondory.school, o I though th^ concept of what on effective m^chon- 
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t$m for student involvement might look like must be substontiolly altered. 

A second objection might'be raised concerning the desirability of a school op- " 
erotcd by a bcncficient staff. Such an approach would reinforce the passive orien- 
tation toward political participation into which students hove already been sociolizcd 
ond would prepare them goorly for dealing with traditional institutions after they 
graduate. Such results of schooling would seem inconsistent ^'th the goals of any 
fchool that seeks to develop skills and attitudes for active politicjol oarticipation 
among iti students. Mcfro staff initially regarded participation in decision-making 
OS o right to be conferrvd on students and w^r., discouraged when students didn't 
begin to exercise' thjt'ri-ht. In employing this approach, staff underestimated the 
force of the studcnts'^j sociolizotion. The Metro experience suggests that portici- 
potion in decision-mokmg miohf bv bettor regarded as a skill to be developed rather 
thon a right to be grontcd. 

3. ,floS!!^'"Ji'^}}jo*oji i^o^^i °" initial struct ure for governance that 

will reconci le the q. J; o f .rvji tutiono I sufviv oi and deve l opment with the'gool of 
involvement in ^^cii'on'mf^jn^^ pn^ will "emerge" . |f such o 

Structure ochU vts rfvs. pount.olly conflicting gools, it will regarded as legiti- 
molc by pt ^gr.-m pr.r fir , pen-., v. n ,»hounh .r Might not be the structure that wpuld 
be suggeif..,d ipon;nn. c^.J^ u. ?'h icKoo! mwuniiy , To hope that structure will 
"eme-fge" frorr fh. rc-tr^vnity m/gh? b^jf^vghfly simpkf iniflQlly. How^vo, since 
the fyp^j of iffuctef. rhat o;.. olmo-t jlwoyi ptopoi^d hove o history of foiling, th^ 
long-rongv jrcc. oLm,j- fa niy b. ol.tnotion, -xhousfion, ond the drostic 
curtoiim-.nf of pofU< ipof.- wh.r, w h'.ctiv. m^ihoa^ of A cision-mokingVfomot. 
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4. The noturc of the decision-making strucfurt should bu communicated cioorly 
. 11:11: ^ 

to pTogrom porticipnnts inttiolly^ pi^rhops with the provision fhot it con be modifii^d 
after six months or o ycor if people ore dissotisfted with it. For example, here is 
th^skelcton of a possible governance Structure: 

a. A central representative decision-making body composed of 
staff and studc:nts. (Community Council) 

b. Standing committees dealing with predictable institutionar 
functions. These committees would encourage^ student in* 
volvementtot thrco levels: 

(1) fcrn'icncnt members of a committee, 

(2) Temporary members who ore involved to perform 
a specific tosk. 

(3) A randomly selected panel of students who arc con** 
suited about key issues in the work of the committee. 

c. Temporary committees appointed by the Community Council. 

d. Facilitators who promote the involvement of specific student 
subgroups in decision*making. 

Wc think this model has considerable merit (it needs of course to be spelled out in 
much greater detail), but we ore offering it only as on exomple of the general 
approach we're suggesting: i .e. the clarification of a specific framework for 
decisions-making from tFyt storK Clear safe-guards con be built into the function* 
mg of the government to guo rd q gbinst centralization of power. The Metro exper- 
ience illustrates clearly that fluidity of sfructurc does not guarantee decentralization 
|>f power; rather it places power in the hands of tKosc staff members and students who 
have the skills and motivation required to keep track of a conitontly-ihifting organ- 
ization, while the large majority of students lose track of how decisions ore mode. 
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5» Thv Metro fv scorch suggests four Icv^h of porticipoHon in dcciiion-^mqktng 
among students. olong on mfofmot-fofmof dtmcnsion: 

o. InfornHjl discussion ond comploining within one's subgroup, 

b. tnformol discussion and complaining to teachvxs^ 

c. Limited involv^wmcnt in specific activities of thv government 
s*ructurc . i 

d. On»going involvement in the octivitios of the government 
structure. 

A rcosonobto 900I for the development of student involvement in dccision**moking 
might be that alt students in the course of their education become able to operotc 
at lcv#t (c) ond o substantial number ot level (d). At the some time, steps should be 
token to insure thot input at all levels hos some influence on th^ governance of the 
schooL Here ore the stops that might be token ot each level; 



Levels (a) 8 (b) 



Each subgroup should have representatives vvho ore Involved 
in the formol governance process so that concerns shored In- 
formally within the subgroup oro odvocoted within the formol 
structure. Some staff members should be desigruitcd 01 
**focilitarcrs" for student involvement, A facilitotor should 
be chosen becouse of his obility to communicoto with a por*- 
ticuior subgroup. He should work with leoders wfthin the 
subgroup to involve them in formol dccision-moking, be 
should be owore of the con/urns of the subgroup ond wlien 
appropriate become their odvocoh. in the formal decision«- 
making process, and he sHould constcnily seek to turn infor- 
mol compioints into student action within the formal structure. 

A Second way in which levwl (b) Involvement con be improVfd 
is for committees within the school to select o rornjom sub- 
somple of students for regular interviewing on specific aspects 
of their work . Committee members could bv ossigned the job 
of interviewing students in the subsomple individuolly or thi 
subsampte could be brought togetfu^r for a group meetir^. 
Through this mechontsm, high levels of involvement couid 
be encouraged. 
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LcVcl (c) Students should be provided with on opportunity for limited 

involvement on specific issues that they are particularly 
concerned about. Examples of this type of involvement 
would include work on temporary committees, involvement 
in o specific: project for permanent committees, a mechan- 
ism for presenting concerns to the Community Council. 

Level (d) Perhaps it is unrealistic to think that overyofK? could be in- 

volved at level (d) through o community council or its com- 
mittees. On the other hond, one might choose to make it a 
requirement for odmission that a person ogrce to some parti- 
cipation at this level, 

Whotever position one takes on the necessity of total parti- 
cipation^ othv-r important characteristics ot this level se^cm 
clear: there should be porticiponts from all subgroups within 
the school at this level, a long enough period of tenure in 
office to facilitate effective problemj-solving, and a rule 
that limits the amount of time one cofM^cmoin in a leader- 
ship position in the Community Council or committee system 
to guard ogainst over central izotion. 

6, Effective mechonisms for communicqtion about governance must bo incorp- 
Ofoted tf^to the ichool from the start. Some concrete ways of fostering communication 
might include the following: mdividuol -noilboxcs for oil stoff and students; a tech- 
nical ossistonce group who would teach p\.opie to design and produce effective 
posters^ notices, etc; o doify ncwsle>ttcr thot would cnntotn ony announcement or 
bffvf ^totemi;nt thof ony member of fhe community wished to moke; resources for 
communicotion (fypewriKrs, ditto sunpli^.s, etc.) set asid^ for students; a complete 
list of staff ond student p^cj -^.umbcfs avoiloble on^thw first day of operation, 
A key communicotion roU ccutd be ployed by the **facilitotofs" suggested above who 
ore in contoct with vario.n subgroups in the school. Additional methods must be 

i 

inventid to communicotx. wiff^ the School Alienated subgroup within the school'. 
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7. Rescorch on Metro indicates cloorly thot ccrtoin skiUs ond ottltudcs must 
be consciously dcyclopcd among botri students and stoff for o govcmoncc structure 
to work. Assuming that no such skills and attitudes are necessary merely masks the 
unequal distribution of these attributes in the school community and helps insure 
unoqual participation in decision-making. 

The ri.scorch on Metro reviewed earlier suggests several areas in which o 

training program for staff ond students should be carried out. The nature of the Metro 

data can providiMb^ basis for developing realistic cose studies and exercises to deal 

with such issues as the following: 

d. General procedures for-effective decision^malcing and decision**imnlc- 
mentation. 

b. Staff actions that undercut students* roles in decision-making. 

c. Successful involvement of students from School Oriented and School 
Alienated subgroups. 

d. Development of student skills beyond the complaining stage. 
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